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From the day on which Adam knew that the date of Jerrem’s trial 
was fixed, all the hope which the sight of Eve had rekindled was again 
completely extinguished, and, refusing every attempt at consolation, 
he threw himself into an abyss of despair a hundredfold more dark 
and bitter than before. 

The thought that he—captain and leader as he had been—should 
stand in court confronted by his comrades and neighbours (for Adam, 
ignorant of the disasters which had overtaken them, believed half 
Polperro to be on their way to London), and there swear away 
Jerrem’s life and turn informer, was something too terrible to be 
dwelt on with even outward tranquillity, and, abandoning everything 
which had hitherto sustained him, he gave himself up to all the 
terrors of remorse and despair. It was in vain for Reuben to reason, 
or for Eve to plead; so long as they could suggest no means by 
which this dreaded ordeal could be averted, Adam was deaf to all 
hope of consolation. There was but one subject which interested 
him, and only on one subject could he be got to speak, and that was 
the chances there still remained of Jerrem’s life being spared; and 
to furnish him with some food for this hope, Eve began to loiter at 
the gates, talk to the warders and the turnkeys, and mingle with 
the many groups who on some business or pretext were always assem- 
bled about the yard, or stood idling in the various passages with which 
the prison was intersected. One morning it came to her mind, how 
would it be for Adam to escape, and so not be there to prove the 
accusation he had made of Jerrem having shot the man? With 
scarce more thought than she had bestowed on many another passing 
suggestion which seemed for the moment practical and solid, but as 
she turned it round lost shape and floated into air, Eve made the 


suggestion, and to her surprise found it seized on by Adam as an 
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inspiration. Why, he’d risk all, so that he escaped being set face 
to face with Jerrem and his former mates. Adam had but to be 
assured the strain would not be more than Eve’s strength could bear, 
before he had adopted with joy her bare suggestion, clothed it with 
possibility, and by it seemed to regain all his past energy. Could 
he but get away, and Jerrem’s life be spared, all hope of happiness 
would not be over. In some of those distant lands to which people 
were then beginning to go, life might begin afresh. And as his 
thoughts found utterance in speech, he held out his hand to Eve and 
in it she laid her own; and Adam needed nothing more to tell him 
that whither he went, there Eve too would go. There was no need for 
vows and protestations now between these two, for though to each 
the other’s heart lay bare, a word of love scarce ever crossed their lips. 
Life seemed too sad and time too precious to be whiled away in plea- 
sant speeches, and often when together—burdened by the weight of 
all they had to say, yet could not talk about—the two would sit for 
hours and neither speak a word. But with this proposition of escape 
a new channel was given to them, and as they discussed their 
different plans, the dreadful shadow which at times had hung between 
them was rolled away and lifted out of sight. Inspired by the pros- 
pect of action, of doing something, Adam roused himself to master all 
the difficulties ; his old foresight and caution began to revive, and 
the project which had on one day looked like a desperate extremity, 
grew by the end of the week into a well-arranged plan whose success 
seemed more than possible. Filled with anxiety for Eve, Reuben 
gave no hearty sanction to the experiment, besides which he felt 
certain that now neither Adam’s absence nor presence would in any 
way affect Jerrem’s fate ; added to which, if the matter was detected 
it might go hard with Adam himself. But his arguments proved 
nothing to Eve, who, confident of suceess, only demanded from him 
the promise of secrecy ; after which she thought, as some questions 
might be put to him, the less he knew the less he would have to 
conceal. 

Although a prisoner, inasmuch as liberty was denied to him, Adam 
was in no way subjected to that strict surveillance to which those 
who had broken the law were supposed to be submitted. It was of 
his own free will that he disregarded the various privileges which lay 
open to him; others in his place would have frequented the passages, 
hung about the yards, and grown familiar with the tap, where spirits 
were openly bought and sold. Money could do much in those days 
of lax discipline, and the man who could pay, and could give, need 
have very few wants unsatisfied. But Adam’s only desire was to be 
left undisturbed and alone, and as this entailed no undue amount of 
trouble after their first curiosity had been satisfied, it was not thought 
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necessary to deny him this privilege. From constantly going in 
and out, most of the officials inside the prison knew Eve, while 
to but very few was Adam’s face familiar ; and it was on this fact, 
aided by the knowledge that through favour of a gratuity friends were 
frequently permitted to outstay their usual hour, that most of their 
hopes rested. Each day she came, Eve brought some portion of the 
disguise which was to be adopted; and then having learnt from 
Reuben that the Mary Jane had arrived, and was lying at the wharf 
unloading, not knowing what better to do, they decided that she 
should go to Captain Triggs and ask him, in case Adam could get 
away, whether he would let him come on board his vessel and give 
him shelter there below. 

“ Waal, no,” said Triggs, “I woan’t do that, ’cos they as I’se got 
here might smell un out; but I'll tell ee what—I knaws a chap as 
has in many ways bin beholden to me ’fore now, and I reckon if I 
gives un the cue he'll do the job for ’ee.” 

“ But do you think he’s to be trusted?” Eve asked. 

“ Waal, that rests on how small a part you’m fo’ced to tell un of,” said 
Triggs, “and how much you makes it warth his while. I’m blamed 
if ’'d go bail for un myself, but that won’t be no odds ’gen Adam's 
goin’; ’tis just the place for he. *Tud niver do to car’y a pitch-pot 
down and set un in the midst o’ they who couldn’t bide his stink.” 

“And the crew ?” said Eve, wincing under Captain Triggs’s 
figurative language. 

“ Awh, the crew’s right enuf—a set o’ gashly smudge-faced raskils 
that’s near half Maltee and t’other Lascar Injuns. Any gaol-bird 
that flies their way ‘ull find they’s all of a feather. But here,” he 
added, puzzled by the event, “how’s this that you’m still mixed up 
with Adam so? I thought ’twas all ‘long o’ you and Reuben May 
that the Lottery’s landin’ got blowed about.” 

Eve shook her head. “ Be sure,” she said, “’twas never in me to 
do Adam any harm.” 

“And you’m goin’ to stick to un now through thick and thin ? 
‘Twill niver do for un, ye knaw, to set his foot on Cornish ground 
agen?” 

“He knows that,” said Eve, “and if he gets away, we shall be 
married and go across the seas to some new part, where no one can 
tell what brought us from our home.” 

Triggs gave a significant nod. “Lord!” he exclaimed, “ but 
that’s a poor look-out for such a bowerly maid as you be. Wouldn't 
it be better for ’ee to stick by yer friends ’bout here than 

“T haven’t got any friends,” interrupted Eve promptly, “ excepting 
it’s Adam and Joan and Uncle Zebedee.” 

“ Ah, poor old Zebedee!” sighed Triggs; “’tis all dickey with he. 
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The day I started I see Sammy Tucker to Fowey, and he was tellin’ 
that th’ ole chap was all gone reg’lar tottlin’ like, and can’t tell 
thickee fra that; and as for Joan Hocken, he says you wouldn’t 
knaw her for the same. And they’s tooked poor foolish Jonathan, 
as is more mazed than iver, to live with ’em; and Mrs. Tucker, as 
used to haggle with everybody so, tends on ’em all hand and foot, 
and her’s given up praichin’ "bout religion and that, and ’s turned 
quite neighbourly, and, so long as her can save her daughter, thinks 
nothin’s too hot nor too heavy.” 

“Dear Joan!” sighed Eve: “she’s started by the coach on her 
way up here now.” 

“ Whether she hath or no!” exclaimed Triggs in surprise. “Then 
take my word they’s heered that Jerrem’s to be hanged, and Joan’s 
comin’ up to be all ready to hand for ’t.” 

“No, not that,” groaned Eve, for at the mere mention of the word 
the vague dread seemed to shape itself into a certainty. ‘Oh, Captain 
Triggs, don’t say that if Adam gets off you don’t think Jerrem’s life 
will be spared.” 

“Waal, my poor maid, us must hope so,” said the compassionate 
captain ; “but ’tis the worst o’ they doin’s that sooner or later th’ 
endin’ of em must come. "I'would never do to let em prosper allays,”’ 
he added with impressive certainty, “or where ’ud be the use 0’ 
parsons praichin’ up "bout heaven and hell? Why now, us likes 
good liquor cheap to Fowey, and wance ’pon a time us had it too ; 
but that han’t bin for twenty year. Our day’s gone by, and so ‘ull 
theirs be now; and th’ excise ’ull come and revenoos ’ull settle down, 
and folks be fo’ced to take to lousterin’ for the bit o’ bread they ates, 
and live quiet and peaceable, as good neighbours should. So try and 
take heart, and if so be that Adam can give they Bailey chaps the go- 
by, tell un to come longs here, and us ‘ull be odds with any ’o they 
that happens to be follerin’ to his heels.” 

Charmed with this friendly promise, Eve said “Good-bye,” leaving 
the captain puzzled with speculations on the female sex, and the 
many curious contradictions which seem to influence their actions ; 
while the hour being now too late to return to the prison, she took 
her way to her own room, thinking it best to begin the preparations 
which in case of Adam’s escape, and any sudden departure, it would 
be necessary to have completed. 

Perhaps it was her interview with Captain Triggs, the sight of the 
wharf and the ships, which took her thoughts back and made them 
bridge the gulf which divided her past life from her present self. 
Could the girl she saw in that shadowy past—headstrong, confident, 
impatient of suffering and unsympathetic with sorrow—be this 
same Eye who walked along with all hope and thought of self 
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merged in another’s happiness and welfare? Where was the vanity, 
where the tricks and coquetries ?—passports to that ideal existence 
after which in the old days she had so thirsted. Trampled out of 
sight, and choked beneath the fair blossoms of a higher life, which, 
as in many a human nature, had needed sorrow, humiliation, and a 
great watering of tears, before there could spring forth the flowers 
for a fruit which should one day ripen into great perfection. 

No wonder then that she should be shaken by a doubt of her own 
identity, and having reached her room, she paused upon the threshold 
and looked around as if to satisfy herself by all those silent witnesses 
which made it truth. 

There was the chair in which she had so often sat, plying her 
needle with such tardy grace, whilst her impatient thoughts did battle 
with the humdrum, narrow life she led. 

How she had beat against the fate which seemed to promise naught 
but that dull round of commonplace events in which her early years 
had passed away! How as a gall and fret had come the thought of 
Reuben’s proffered love, because it shadowed forth the level of 
respectable routine, the life she then most dreaded ! 

To be courted and sought after; to call forth love, jealousy, and 
despair; to be looked up to, thought well of, praised, admired—these 
were the delights she had craved, and these the longings she had had 
granted. And a sigh from the depths of that chastened heart 
rendered the bitter tribute paid by all to satiated vanity and out-lived 
desire. 

The dingy walls, the ill-assorted furniture (her mother’s pride in 
which had sometimes vexed her, sometimes made her laugh), now 
looked like childhood’s friends, whose faces stamp themselves upon 
our inmost hearts. The light no longer seemed obscure, the room no 
longer gloomy; for each thing in it now was flooded by the tender 
light of memory—that wondrous gift to man, which those who only 
sail along life’s summer sea can never know in all the heights and 
depths revealed to storm-tossed hearts. 

“What, you've come back!” a voice said in her ear, and looking 
round Eve saw it was Reuben, who had entered unperceived. 

“There’s nothing fresh gone wrong?” he asked. 

“No, nothing;” but the sad smile she tried to give him welcome 
with was so akin to tears that Reuben’s face assumed a look of 
doubt. “’Tis only that I’m thinking how I’m changed to what I 
was,” said Eye. ‘ Why, once I couldn’t bear this room and all the 
things about it; but now, oh Reuben! my heart seems like to break 
because—perhaps ’twill soon now come to saying good-bye to all of it 
for ever.” 


Reuben winced. “ You're fixed to go, then?” 
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“Yes, where Adam goes I shall go too—don’t you think I should ? 
What else is left for me to do?” 

“You feel then you'd be happy—off with him—away from all and 
—everybody else?” 

“ Happy! should I be happy to know he’d gone alone? happy to 
know I'd driven him away to some place where I wouldn’t go myself?” 
and Eve paused, shaking her head before she added, “ If he can make 
another start in life—try and begin again——” 

“You ought to help him to it,” said Reuben, promptly, “that’s 
very plain to see. Oh Eve! do you mind the times when you and me 
have talked of what we’d like to do—how, never satisfied with what 
went on around, we wanted to be altogether such as some of those 
we'd heard and read about? The way seems almost opened up to 
you; but what shall I do when all this is over, and you are gone 
away ? I can’t go back and stick to trade again, working for nothing 
more but putting victuals in myself.” 

For a moment Eve did not speak; then, with a sudden movement, 
she turned, saying to Reuben: 

“There’s something that, before our lives are at any moment 
parted, I’ve wanted to say to you, Reuben. “Tis that until now, this 
time while we’ve been altogether here, I’ve never known what your 
worth is—what you would be to any one who'd got the heart to value 
what you'd give. Of late it has often seemed that I should think but 
very small of one who'd had the chance of your liking, and yet didn’t 
know the proper value of such goodness.” 

Reuben gave a look of disavowal, and Eve continued, adding with 
a little hesitation : 

“You mustn’t think it strange in me for saying this. I couldn’t 
tell you if you didn’t know how everything lies between Adam and 
myself; but ever since this trouble’s come about, all my thoughts 
seem changed, and people look quite different now to what they did 
before ; and most of all, I’ve learnt to know the friend I’ve got, and 
always had, in you, Reuben.” 

Reuben did not answer for a moment. He seemed struggling to 
keep back something he was prompted to speak of. 

“Eve,” he said at length, “don’t think that ’'ve not made mistakes, 
and great ones, too. When first I fought to battle down my leaning 
towards you, why was it? Not because of doubting that ’twould ever 
be returned, but ’cos I held myself too good a chap in all my thoughts 
and ways to be taken up with such a butterfly concern as I took you 
to be. I'd never have believed then that you’d have acted as I’ve 
seen youact. I thought that love with you meant who could give 
you the finest clothes to wear, and let you rule the roast the easiest ; 
but you have shown me that you are made of better woman’s stuff 
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than that. And, after all, a man thinks better of himself for 
mounting high than stopping to pick up what can be had for asking 
any day.” 

“No, no, Reuben; your good opinion is more than I deserve,” 
said Eve, her memory stinging her with past recollections. “If you 
want to see a dear, kind-hearted, unselfish girl, wait until Joan 
comes. I do so hope that you will, after what you've been to 
Jerrem and to Adam. I want you and Joan to like each other.” 

“T don’t think there’s much fear of that,” said Reuben. “Jerrem 
spoke so freely about Joan, that I seem to know her before ever 
having seen her. Let me see, her mind was at one time set on Adam, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“T think that she was very fond of Adam,” said Eve, colouring; 
“and so far as that goes, I don’t know that there is any difference 
now. I’m sure she’d lay her life down if it would do him good.” 

“Poor soul!” sighed Reuben, drawn by a friendly feeling to 
sympathise with Joan’s unlucky love. ‘“ Her cup’s been full, and no 
mistake, of late.” 

“Did Jerrem seem to feel it much that Uncle Zebebee ’d been 
took so strange ? ” asked Eve. 

“JT didn’t tell him more than I could help,” said Reuben. As 
much as possible, I made it out to him that for the old man to come 
to London wouldn’t be safe, and the fear of that seemed to pacify him 
at once.” 

“T haven’t spoken of it to Adam yet,” said Eve. “He hasn’t 
asked about_his coming, so I thought I’d leave the telling till another 
time. His mind seems set on nothing but getting off, and by it 
setting Jerrem free.” 

But Reuben made no rejoinder to the questioning tone of Eve's 
words, and after a few minutes’ pause he waived the subject by 
reverting to the description which Eve had given of Joan, so that, in 
case he had to meet her alone, he might recognise her without 
difficulty. Eve repeated the description, dwelling with loving 
preciseness on varicus features and points by which Joan might be 
known; and then Reuben, having some work to do, got up to say 
good-bye. 

“Good-bye,” said Eve, holding out her hand. ‘Good-bye. 
Every time I say it now I seem to wonder if ’tis to be good-bye 
indeed.” 

“Why, no; in any way you’d wait until the trial was over?” 

“ Yes, I forgot. Of course we should.” 

“ Well, then, do you think I’d let you go without a word? Ah! 
Eve, no, Whatever others are,.nobody’s yet pushed you from your 
place, nor never will so long as my life lasts.” 
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Cuarter XXXYVII. 


At length the dreaded day was over, the trial was at an end, and, in 
spite of every effort made, Jerrem condemned to die. The hopes 
raised by knowledge of Adam’s escape seemed crowned with success, 
when, to the court’s dismay, it was announced that the prisoner’s 
accuser could not be produced; he had mysteriously disappeared the 
evening before, and in spite of a most vigorous search was nowhere 
to be found. But with minds already resolved to make this hardened 
smuggler’s fate a warning and example to all such as should hence- 
forth dare the law, one of the cutter’s crew, wrought upon by the 
fear lest Jerrem should escape and baffle the vengeance they had 
vowed to take, was got to swear that Jerrem was the man who fired 
the fatal shot ; and though it was shown that the night was dark 
and recognition next to impossible, this evidence wa’ held conclusive 
to prove the crime, and nothing now remained but to condemn the 
culprit. The judge’s words came slowly forth, making the stoutest 
there shrink back, and let that arrow fromthe bow of death glance by, 
and set its mark on him upon whose face the crowd now turned to gaze. 

“ Can it be that he is stunned ? or is he hardened ?” 

For Jerrem stands all unmoved: and calm§ while, dulled by the 
sound of rushing waters, the words the judge has said come booming 
back and back again ; a sickly tremor creeps through every limb, and 
makes it nerveless; a sense of growing weight presses the flesh 
down as a burden on the fainting spirit; one instant a thousand 
faces, crowding close, keep out the air; the next, they have all 
receded out of sight back into misty space, and he is left alone, with 
all around faded and grown confused, and all beneath him slipping 
and giving way. Suddenly a sound rouses him back to life—a voice 
has smote his ear and cleaved his inmost soul; and lifting his head, 
his eyes are met by sight of Joan, who with a piercing shriek has 
fallen back death-like and pale in Reuben’s outstretched arms. 

Then Jerrem knows that hope is past, aud he must die, and in one 
flash his fate, in all its misery and shame, stands out before him, and 
reeling he totters, to sink down senseless, and be carried off to that 
dismal cell allotted to those condemned to death ; while Reuben, as 
best he can, manages to get Joan out of court and into the open air, 
where she gradually comes back to life again, and is able to listen to 
such poor comfort as Reuben’s sad heart can find to give her. For 
by reason of those eventful circumstances, which serve to cement 
friendships by suddenly overthowing the barriers Time must other- 
wise gradually wear away, Reuben May and Joan Hocken have (in 
the week which has intervened between her arrival and this day of 
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trial) become more intimate and thoroughly acquainted than if in an 
ordinary way they had known each other for years. 

A stranger in a large city, with not one familiar face to greet her, 
who does not know the terrible feeling of desolation which made 
poor Joan hurry through the crowded streets, shrinking away from 
their bustle and throng towards ,Reuben, the one person she had to 
turn to for sympathy, advice, assistance, and consolation? With that 
spirit of perfect trust which her own large heart gave her the certain 
assurance of receiving, Joan placed implicit reliance in all Reuben 
said and did; and seeing this, and receiving an inward satisfaction 
from the sight, Reuben involuntarily slipped into a familiarity of 
speech and manner very opposed to the stiff reserve he usually 
maintained towards strangers. 

Ten days were given before the day on which Jerrem was to die, 
and during this time, through the various interests raised in his 
behalf, no restriction was put upon the intercourse between him 
and his friends; so that, abandoning everything for the poor soul’s 
welfare, Reuben, Joan, and Jerrem spent hour after hour in the 
closest intercourse. Happily, in times of great extremity the power 
of realising our exact situation is mostly denied to us; and in the 
case of Joan and Jerrem, although surrounded by the terrors and 
within the outposts of that dreaded afl it was nothing unfrequent 
to hear a sudden peal of laughter, which often would have as sudden 
an end in a great burst of tears. 

To point to hopes and joys beyond the grave when every thought 
is centred and fixed on this life’s interests and keen anxieties, is but 
a fruitless, vain endeavour; and Reuben had to try and rest con- 
tented in the assurance of Jerrem’s perfect forgiveness and goodwill 
to all who had shown him any malice or ill-feeling, to draw some 
satisfaction from the unselfish love he showed to Joan, and the deep 
gratitude he now expressed to Uncle Zebedee. 

What would become of them ? he often asked, when some word of 
Joan’s revealed the altered aspect of their affairs; and then, over- 
come by the helplessness of their forlorn condition, he would entreat 
Reuben to stand by them, not to forget Joan, not to forsake her. 
And Reuben, strangely moved by sight of this poor giddy nature’s 
overwrought emotion, would try to calm him with the ready assurance 
that while he lived Joan should never want a friend; and touched by 
his words, the two would clasp his hands together, telling each other 
of all the kindness he had showed them, praying God would pay him 
back in blessings for his goodness. Nor were theirs the only lips 
which spoke of gratitude to Reuben May; his name had now become 
familiar to many who through his means were kept from being igno- 
rant of the sad fate which awaited their boon companion, their prime 
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favourite, the once madcap, rollicking Jerrem ; the last one, as Joan 
often told Reuben, whom any in Polperro would have fixed on for 
evil to pursue, or misfortune to overtake, and about whom all declared 
there must have been “a hitch in the block, somewheres, as Fate 
never intended that ill-luck should pitch upon Jerrem.” The repeti- 
tion of their astonishment, their indignation, and their sympathy, 
afforded the poor fellow the most visible satisfaction, harassed as he 
was becoming by one dread which entirely swallowed up the thought 
and fear of death. This ghastly terror was the then usual consign- 
ment of a body after death to the surgeons for dissection; and the 
uncontrollable trepidation which would take possession of him each 
time this hideous recollection forced itself upon him, although unac- 
covuntable to Reuben, was most painful for him to witness. What 
difference could it make what became of one’s body after death ? 
Reuben would ask himself, puzzled to fathom that wonderful tender- 
ness which some natures feel for the flesh which embodies their 
attractions. But Jerrem had felt a passing love for his own dear 
body—vanity of it had been his ruling passion, its comeliness his 
great glory; so much so that even now a positive satisfaction 
would have been his, could he have pictured himself outstretched 
and lifeless, with lookers-on moved to compassion by the dead 
grace of his winsome face and slender limbs. Joan, too, was caught 
by the same infection. Not to lie whole and decent in one’s coffin 
—oh, it was an indignity too terrible for contemplation! and every 
time they were away from Jerrem she would beset Reuben with 
entreaties and questions as to what could be done to avoid the 
catastrophe. 

The one plan he knew of had been tried, and tried, too, with 
repeated success, and this was the engaging of a superior force to 
wrest the body from the surgeon’s crew—a set of sturdy miscreants, 
with whom to do battle a considerable mob was needed; but with 
money grown very scarce and time so short, the thing could not be 
managed, and Reuben tried to tell Joan of its impossibility while 
they two were walking to a place in which it had been agreed they 
should find some one with a message from Eve, who, together with 
Adam, was in hiding on board the vessel Captain Triggs had spoken 
of. But instead of the messenger, Eve herself arrived, having ventured 
this much with the hope of hearing something that would lessen Adam’s 
despair and grief at learning the fate of Jerrem. 

“ Ah, poor sawl!” sighed Joan, as Eve ended her dismal account 
of Adam’s sad condition; “’tis only what I feared to hear of. But 
tell un, Eve, to lay it to his heart that Jerrem’s forgived un every 
bit, and don’t know what it is to hold a grudge to Adam; and if I 
speak of un, he says, ‘Why, doan’t I know it ain’t through he, but 
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"cos o’ my own headstrong ways and they sneaks o’ revenoo chaps,’ who 
falsely:swored away his blessed life.” 

“Does he seem to dread it much?” asked Eve; the sickly fears 
which filled her heart echoed in each whispered word. 

“Not that he don’t,” said Joan, lifting her hand significantly to 
her throat. ‘Tis after. Oh Eve!” she gasped, “ain’t it too awful 
to think of their cuttin’ up his poor dead body into bits? Call they- 
selves doctors! ” she burst out; “the gashly lot! Ill never let wan 
o’ their name come“nighst to me agen.” 

“Oh, Reuben!” gasped Eve, “is it so? Can nothing be done?” 

Reuben shook his “head. 

“Nothing now,” said Joan ; “for want o’ money, too, mostly, Eve 
—and the guineas I’ve a-wasted! Oh, how the sight o’ every one 
rises and chinks in judgment ’gainst my ears!” 

“If we'd got the money,” said Reuben-soothingly, “ there isn’t time. 
All should be settled by to-morrow night, and if some one this 
minute brought the wherewithal, I haven’t one ‘pon whom I dare to 
lay my hand to ask to undertake the job.” 

“Then ’tis no use harpin’ ’pon it any more,” said Joan, while Eve 
gave a sigh concurring in what she said, both of them knowing well 
that if Reuben gave it up, the thing must be hopeless indeed. 

Here was another ,stab for Adam’s wounded senses, and with a 
heavy heart and step Eve took her way back to him, while Reuben 
and Joan continued to tread the streets which took them by a circui- 
tous road home to Knight’s Passage. 

But no sooner had Eve told Adam of this fresh burden laid on poor 
Jerrem, than a new hope seemed to animate him. There yet 
remained an atonement which, though it cost him his life, he could 
strive to make to. Jerrem. Throwing aside the fear of detection 
which had hitherto kept him skulking within the little vessel, he set 
off that night to find the Mary Jane, and, regardless of the terrible 
shame which had filled him at the bare thought of confronting 
Triggs or any of his crew, he cast himself upon their mercy beseech- 
ing them as men, and Cornish men, todo this much for their brother- 
sailor in his sad need and last extremity; and his appeal and the 
nature of it had so touched these quickly-stirred hearts, that, forgetful 
of the contempt and scorn with which, in the light of an informer, 
they had hitherto viewed Adam, they had one and all sworn to aid 
him to their utmost strength, and to bring to the rescue certain others 
of whom they knew, by whose help and assistance success would be 
more probable. 

Therefore it was that, two days before the morning of his sentenced 
death, Eve was able to put into Reuben’s hand a scrap of paper, 
on which was written Adam’s vow to Jerrem, that though his 
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own life paid the forfeit for it, Jerrem’s body should be rescued 
and saved. 

Present as Jerrem’s fears had been to Reuben’s eyes and to his 
mind, until he saw the transport of agitated joy which this assurance 
gave to Jerrem, he had never grasped a tithe of the terrible dread 
which during the last few days had taken such complete hold of the 
poor fellow’s inmost thoughts. Now, as he read again and again the 
words which Adam had written, a torrent of tears burst forth from 
his eyes ; in an ecstasy of relief he caught Joan to his heart, wrung 
Reuben’s hand, and from that moment began to gradually compose 
himself into a state of greater ease and seeming tranquillity. Con- 
fident, through the unbroken trust of years, that Adam’s promise, 
once given, might be implicitly relied on, Jerrem needed no further 
assurance than these few written words to satisfy him that every 
human effort would be made on his behalf; and the knowledge of this, 
and that old comrades would be near him, waiting to unite their 
strength for his rescue, was in itself a balm and consolation. 

He grew quite loquacious about the crestfallen authorities, the 
surprise of the crowd, and the disappointment of the ruffianly mob 
deprived of their certain prey; while the two who listened sat with 
a tightening grip upon their hearts, for when these things should 
come to be, the life of him who spoke them would have passed away, 
the immortal soul have flown from out that perishable husk on which 
his last vain thoughts were still being centred. 

Poor Joan! The time had yet to come when she would spend her- 
self with many a sad regret and sharp upbraiding that this and that 
had not been said and done; but now, her spirit swallowed up in 
desolation and sunk beneath the burden of despair, she sat all silent 
close by Jerrem’s side, covering his hands with many a mute caress, 
yet never daring to lift up her eyes to look into his face without a 
burst of grief sweeping across to shake her like a reed. 

Jerrem could eat and drink, but Joan’s lips never tasted food. A 
fever seemed to burn within, and fill her with its restless torment ; 
the beatings of her throbbing heart turned her first hot, then cold, as 
each pulse said the time to part was hurrying to its end. 

By Jerrem’s wish Joan was not told that, on the morning of his 
death, to Reuben alone admittance to him had been granted; 
therefore when the eve of that morrow came, and the time to say 
farewell actually arrived, the girl was spared the knowledge that this 
parting was more than the shadow of that last good-bye which so soon 
would have to be said for ever. Still the sudden change in Jerrem’s 
face pierced her afresh, and broke down that last barrier of control 
over a grief she could subdue no longer. In vain the turnkeys 
warned them that time was up, and Joan must go. Reuben entreated 
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too that they should say good-bye; the two but clung together in 
more desperate necessity, until Reuben, seeing that further force 
would be required, stepped forward, and stretching out his hand found 
it caught at by Jerrem, and held at once with Joan’s, while in words, 
from which all strength of tone seemed to die away, Jerrem whispered, 
“Reuben, if ever it could come to pass that when I’m gone, you and 
she might find it some day in your minds to stand together—one— 
say ‘twas the thing he wished for most—before he went.” Then 
with a feeble effort to push her into Reuben’s arms, he caught her 
back, and straining her close to his heart again, cried out, “Oh Joan! 
but death comes bitter, when it means good-bye to such as you.” 
Another cry, a closer strain, then Jerrem’s arms relax—his hold 
gives way, and Joan falls staggering back; the door is opened— 
shut; the struggle is past, and ere their sad voices can come echoing 
back, Jerrem and Joan have looked their last in life. 


Cuapter XXXVIII. 


Wuen Reuben found that to be a witness of Jerrem’s death Joan 
must take her stand among the lawless mob who made holiday of 
such sad scenes as this, his decision was that the idea was untenable. 
Jerrem too had a strong desire that Joan should not see him die, and 
although his avoidance of anything that directly touched upon that 
dreaded moment had kept him from openly naming his wishes, the 
hints dropped satisfied Reuben that the knowledge of her absence 
would be a matter of relief to him. But how get Joan to listen to 
his scruples, when her whole mind was set on keeping by Jerrem’s 
side until hope was past and life was over? 

“ Couldn’t ee get her to take summat that her wouldn’t sleep off 
til ’twas late?” Jerrem had said, after Reuben had told him that 
the next morning he must come alone; and the suggestion made was 
seized on at once by Reuben, who, under pretence of getting some- 
thing to steady her shaken nerves, procured from the apothecary near 
a simple draught, which Joan in good faith swallowed. And then, 
Reuben having promised in case she fell asleep to awaken her at the 
appointed hour, the poor soul, worn out by sorrow and fatigue, threw 
herself down dressed as she was upon the bed, and soon was in a 
heavy sleep, from which she did not rouse until well into the following 
day, when some one moving in the room made her start up. 

For a moment she seemed dazed, then rubbing her eyes as if to 
clear away those happy visions which had come to her in sleep, she 
gazed about until Reuben, who had at first drawn back, came forward 
to speak to her. 
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“Why, Reuben,” she cried, “ how’s this? have I been dreamin’ or 
what? The daylight’s come, and see—the sun !” 

And here she stopped, her parched mouth half unclosed, as fears 
came crowding thick upon her mind, choking her further utterance. 
One look at Reuben’s face had told the tale, and though she did not 
speak again, the ashen hue, that overspread and drove all colour from 
her cheeks, proclaimed to him that she had guessed the truth. 

“Twas best, my dear,” he said, “that you should sleep while he 
went to his rest.” 

But the unlooked-for shock had been too great a strain on body 
and mind, alike overtaxed and weak; and falling back Joan lay for 
hours as one unconscious and devoid of life. And Reuben sat silent 
by her side, paying no heed as hour by hour went by, till night had 
come, and all around was dark; then some one came softly up the 
stairs and crept into the room, and Eve’s whispered “‘ Reuben” broke 
the spell. 

Yes, all had gone well. The body, rescued and safe, was now placed 
within a house near to the churchyard in which Eve’s mother lay ; 
there it was to be buried. And there, the next day, the commonplace 
event of one among many funerals being over, the four thus linked 
by fate were brought together, and Adam and Joan again stood face 
to face. 

Heightened by the disguise, which in order to avoid detection he 
was obliged to adopt, the alteration in Adam was so complete that 
Joan stood aghast before this seeming stranger, while a fresh smart 
came into Adam’s open wounds as he gazed upon the changed face 
of the once comely Joan. 

A terrible barrier such as, until felt, they had never dreaded, seemed 
to have sprung up to separate and divide these two. Involuntarily 
they shrank at each other’s touch, and quailed beneath each other’s 
gaze, while each turned with a feeling of relief to him and to her 
who now constituted their individual refuge and support. 

Yes, strange as it seemed to Adam, and unaccountable to Joan, 
she clung to Reuben, he to Eve, before whom each could be natural 
and unrestrained, while between their present selves a great gulf 
had opened out which naught but time or distance could bridge 
over. 

So Adam went back to his hiding-place," Reuben to his shop, and 
Joan and Eve to the old home in Knight’s Passage, as much lost 
amid the crowd of thronged London as if they had already taken 
refuge in that far-off land which had now become the goal of 
Adam’s thoughts and keen desires. Eve too, fearing some fresh 
disaster, was equally anxious for their departure, and most of 
Reuben’s spare time was swallowed up in making the necessary 
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arrangements. A passage in his name for himself and his wife was 
secured in a ship about to start. At the last moment this passage 
was to be transferred to Adam and Eve, whose marriage would take 
place a day or two before the vessel sailed. The transactions on 
which the successful fulfilment of these various events depended 
were mostly conducted by Reuben, aided by the counsels of Mr. 
Osborne, and the assistance of Captain Triggs, whose good-fellowship, 
no longer withheld, made him a valuable coadjutor. 

Fortunately Triggs’s vessel, through some detention of its cargo, 
had remained in London for an unusually long time; and now when 
it did sail, Joan was to take passage in her back to Polperro. 

“ Awh, Reuben, my dear,” sighed Joan one evening, as Eve 
having gone to see Adam, the two walked out towards the little 
spot where Jerrem lay, and as they went discussed Joan’s near 
departure. “I wish to goodness you’d pack up yer alls and come 
longs to Polperro home with me; ’tud be ever so much better than 
stayin’ to this gashly London, where there ain’t a blow o’ air that’s 
fresh to draw your breath in.” 


“Why, nonsense!” said Reuben; “you wouldn’t have me if I’d 
come.” 

“ How not have ’ee?” exclaimed Joan. “ Why if so be, I thought 
you'd come, I'd never stir from where I be until I got the promise 
of it.” 

‘But there wouldn’t be nothin’ for me to do,” said Reuben. 

“Why, iss, there would—oceans,” returned Joan. “Laws, I 
knaws clocks by scores as hasn’t gone for twenty year and more. 
Us has got two ourselves that wan won’t strike, and t’other you 
can’t make tick.” 

Reuben smiled, then growing more serious he said, “ But do you 
know, Joan, that yours isn’t the first head it’s entered into about 
going down home with you? I’ve had a mind towards it myself 
many times of late.” 

“Why, then, do come to wance,” said Joan excitedly; “for so 
long as they leaves me the house, there'll be a home with me and 
Uncle Zebedee, and I'll go bail for the welcome you'll get gived ’ee 
there.” 

Reuben was silent, and Joan, attributing this to some hesitation 
over the plan, threw further weight into her argument by saying, 
“'There’s the chapel too, Reuben ; only to think o’ the sight 0’ good 
you could do praichin’ to ’em and that! for though it didn’t seem 
to make no odds before, I reckons there’s not a few that wants, like 
me, to be told o’ some place where they treats folks better than they 
does down here below.” 


“ Joan,” said Reuben, after a pause, speaking out his own thoughts 
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and paying no heed to the words she had been saying, “ you know 
all about Eve and me, don’t you?” 

Joan nodded her head. 

“How I’ve felt about her, so that I believe the hold she’s got on 
me no one on earth will ever push her off from.” 

“ Ah, poor sawl?” sighed Joan compassionately ; “I’ve often had 
a feelin’ for what you'd to bear, and for this reason too, that I 
knaws myself what ’tis to be ousted from the heart you’m cravin’ to 
call yer own.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Reuben briskly; “you were set 
down for Adam once, weren’t you? ” f 

“Ah, and there’s they to Polperro, mother amongst ’em too, 
who'll tell ’ee now, that if Eve had never showed her face inside 
the place, Adam ’ud ha’ had me after all. But there, all that’s past 
and gone long ago.” 

There was another pause, which Reuben broke by saying suddenly, 
“Joan, should you take it very out of place if I was to ask you 
whether after a bit you could marry me? I daresay now such a 
thought never entered your head before.” 

“ Well, iss it has,” said Joan; “and o’ late, ever since that blessed 
dear spoke they words he did, I’ve often fell to wonderin’ if so be ’tud 
aver come to pass. Not, mind, that I should ha’ bin put out if t? had 
so happened that you’d never axed me like, but still I thought some- 
times as how you might: and then agen I says, ‘Why should he, 
though ?’” 

“There's many a reason why J should ask you, Joan,” said 
Reuben, smiling at her unconscious frankness, “ though very few why 
you should consent to take a man whose love another woman has 
flung away.” 

“ Awh, so far as that goes, the both of us is takin’ what’s another’s 
orts, you knaw,” smiled Joan. 

“Then is it agreed ? ” asked Reuben, stretching out his hand. 

“Tss, so far as I goes, ’tis, with all my heart.” Then, as she took 
his hand a change came to her April face, and looking at him through 
her swimming eyes she said, “And very grateful too, I’m to ’ee, 
Reuben, for I don’t knaw by neither another wan who'd take up with 
a poor heart-broke maid like me, and they she’s looked to all her life 
disgraced by others and theyselves.” 

Reuben pressed the hand that Joan had given to him, and draw- 
ing it through his arm, the two walked on in silence, pondering over 
the unlooked-for ending to the strange events they both had lately 
passed through. Joan’s heart was full of a contentment which made 
her think, “ How pleased Adam will be, and won’t mother be glad! 
and Uncle Zebedee ’ull have somebody to look to now, and keep poor 
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Jonathan straight, and put things a bit in order.” While Reuben, 
bewildered by the thoughts which crowded to his mind, seemed 
unable to disentangle them. Could it be possible that he, Reuben 
May, was going down to live at Polperro—a place whose very name 
he had once taught himself to abominate ?—that he could be will- 
ingly casting his lot amid a people whom he had but lately branded 
as thieves, outcasts, reprobates? Involuntarily his eyes turned to- 
wards Joan, and a nimbus in which perfect charity was intertwined 
with great love and singleness of heart, seemed to float about her 
head and shed its radiance on her face, and its sight was to Reuben 
as tig first touch of love, for he was smitten with a sense of his own 
unworthiness, and though he did not speak he asked that a like spirit 
to that which filled Joan might rest upon himself. 

That evening Eve was told the news which Joan and Reuben had 
to tell; and as she listened, the mixed emotions which swelled within 
her perplexed her not a little, for even while feeling that the two 
wishes she most desired—Joan cared for and Reuben made happy— 
were thus fulfilled, her heart seemed weighted with a fresh disaster 
—another wrench had come to part her from that life soon to be 
nothing but a lesson and a memory. And Adam, when he was told, 
although the words he said were honest words and true, and truly he 
did rejoice, there yet within him lay a sadness born of regret at 
rendering up that love so freely given to him, now to be garnered for 
another’s use; and henceforth every word that Reuben spoke, each 
promise that he gave—though all drawn forth by Adam’s own 
requests—stuck every one a separate thorn within his heart, sore 
with the thought of being an outcast from the birthplace that he 
loved, and cut off from those whose faces now he yearned to look upon. 

No vision opened up to Adam’s view the prosperous life the future 
held in store. No still small voice then whispered in his ear that 
out of this sorrow was to come the grace which made success sit well 
on him, and Eye; and though as years went by, and intercourse 
became more rare, their now keen interest’ in Polperro and its people 
was swallowed up amid the many claims a busy life laid on them 
both, each noble action done—each good deed wrought by Adam, and 
by Eve too—bore on it the unseen impress of that sore chastening 
through which they now were passing. 

Out of the savings which from time to time Adam had placed with 
Mr. Macey, enough was found to pay the passage-money out, and 
keep them from being pushed by any pressing want on landing. 

Already, at the nearest church, Adam and Eve had been married, 
and nothing now remained but to get on board the vessel, which had 
already dropped down the river, and was to sail the following 
morning. : 
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Triggs had volunteered to put them and their possessions safely on 
board, and Reuben and Joan, with Eve’s small personal belongings, 
were to meet them at the steps, close by where the Mary Jane’s boat 
would be found waiting. The time had come when Adam could lay 
aside his disguise, and appear in much the same trim he usually did 
when at Polperro. 

Joan was the first to spy him drawing near, and holding out both 
her hands to greet the welcome change, she cried, “Thank the Lord 
for lettin’ me see un his own self wance more. Awh, Adam! awh, 
my dear! ’t seems as if I could spake to ee now, and know ’ee for 
the same agen. Look to un, Reuben; you don’t wonder now what 
made us all so proud of un at home.” 

Reuben smiled, but Adam shook his head—the desolation of this 
sad farewell robbed him of every other power but that of draining to 
the dregs its bitterness. During the whole of that long day Eve and 
he had hardly said one word, each racked with thoughts to which no 
speech gave utterance. Mechanically each asked about the things 
the other one had brought, and seemed to find relief in feigning 
much anxiety about their safety, until Triggs, fearing they might 
outstay their time, gave them a hint it would not do to linger long ; 
and, with a view to their leave-taking being unconstrained, he 
volunteered to take the few remaining things down to the boat, and 
stow them safely away, adding that when they heard his whistle 
given it would be the signal that they must start without delay. 

The spot they had fixed on for the starting-place was one but 
little used, and well removed from all the bustle of a more 
frequented landing. A waterman lounged here and there, but 
seeing the party was another’s fare, vouchsafed to them no further 
interest. The ragged mud-imps stayed their noisy pranks to 
scrutinise the country build of Triggs’s boat, leaving the four, 
unnoticed, to stand apart and see each in the other's face the 
reflection of that misery which filled his own. 

Parting for ever! no hopes, no expectations, no looking forward, 
nothing to whisper “ We shall meet again.” “Good-bye for ever” 
was written on each face and echoed in each heart. Words could not 
soothe that suffering which turned this common sorrow into an 
individual torture, which each must bear unaided and alone ; and so 
they stood silent, and with outward calm, knowing that on that 
brink of woe the quiver of an eye might overthrow their all but lost 
control. 

The sun was sinking fast; the gathering mists of eventide were 
rising to shadow all around; the toil of day was drawing to its close ; 
labour was past ; repose was near at hand—its spirit seemed to hover 
around and breathe its calm upon those worn, tried souls. Suddenly 
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a shrill whistle sounds upon their ears, and breaks the spell ; 
the women start, and throw their arms around each other’s necks. 
Adam stretches his hand out, and Reuben grasps it in his own. 

“Reuben, good-bye. God deal with you as you shall deal with 
those you’re going among.” 

“Adam, be true to her, and I'll be true to those you leave 
behind.” 

“ Joan,’ and Adam’s voice sounds hard and strained, and then 
a choking comes into his throat, and though he wants to tell her 
what he feels, to ask her to forgive all he has made her suffer, he 
cannot speak a word. Vainly he strives, but not a sound will come ; 
and these two, whose lives, so grown together, are now to be rent 
asunder, stand stricken and dumb, looking from out their eyes that 
last farewell which their poor quivering lips refuse to utter. 

“God bless and keep you, Eve,” Reuben’s voice is saying, as, 
taking her hands within his own, he holds them to his heart, and for a 
moment lets them rest there. ‘‘ Oh, friends,” he says, ‘there is a 
land where partings never come ; upon that shore may we four meet 
again |” 

Then for a moment all tlieir hands are clasped and held as in a vice, 
and then they turn, and two are gone and two are left behind. 

And now the two on land stand with their eyes strained on the 
boat, which slowly fades away into the vapoury mist beyond; then 
Reuben turns and takes Joan by the hand, and silently the two go 
back together, while Adam and Eve draw near the ship which is to 
take them to that far-off shore to which Hope’s torch, rekindled, now 
is pointing. 

“Good-bye” is said to Triggs, the boat pushes off, and the two, left 
standing side by side, watch it away until it seems a speck which 
suddenly is swallowed up and disappears from sight. Then Adam 
puts his arm round Eve, and as they draw closer together, from 
out their lips come sighing forth the whispered words—* Farewell, 
Farewell.” 











Cwice Shipwrecked. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE ‘AMERICAN’ AND STRIKING OF THE 
‘ SENEGAL.’ 


By A LADY PASSENGER. 





Turre are few words which present such a picture of horror and 
hopelessness as shipwreck ; and I, who have suffered it twice in one 
voyage within the space of a few weeks, have no intention of making 
light of the calamity. But I should like people to know that it is 
possible for delicate women and children to go through danger, 
deprivation, and distress, and yet retain health and strength radically 
unimpaired. It is a subject which has a peculiar importance for me ; 
for I think if I had ever heard such a tale my spirit would not so 
have sunk in the first night of peril. I thought then only about 
the horrors I had heard and read of—the terrible sufferings which 
it seemed people were bound to undergo: thirst, hunger, madness, 
disease, death. It is not unpleasant to have one’s hair standing on 
end when comfortably ensconced in an arm-chair by the fire; but it 
is a very different thing when we find ourselves actually amidst the 
terrors we read of, acting in, instead of merely imagining them. 
It is for this reason that I should like our story to be widely known, 
that it might be recalled in the hour of danger, and hearts cheered 
and comforted by the reflection, “See what the twice-shipwrecked 
passengers suffered, and yet they lived to tell the tale.” 

I set sail April the 7th, 1880, in the ill-fated American, with my 
husband, child, and nurse. I had already twice before made the journey 
to and from the Cape, and in spite of sea-sickness generally managed 
to have a pleasant time. We experienced very rough weather in the 
Bay of Biscay; but after three or four days it became calm, and 1 
was well enough to take part in some theatricals which were being 
got up. We acted ‘Naval Engagements,” the captain and I sus- 
taining two of the principal characters. The name of the piece was 
vividly recalled to me not long afterwards. 

The performance was a great success, and we amused ourselves 
in rehearsing another play which was fixed for some evenings later, 
but which never came off. 

On the night of Thursday, the 22nd, we had gone to bed as usual. 
My husband, little girl, and myself, occupied one cabin. About five 
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o'clock in the morning I suddenly found myself broad awake, and 
sitting up in bed, as if aroused by some shock, though I can remember 
hearing no noise. My husband, I discovered, had been affected in a 
similar manner, and then we became conscious of a loud whirring 
sound, precisely, I thought, like the donkey-engine engaged in setting 
sail. The same idea had occurred also to my husband, for he said, 
“Setting sail! I did not know we had a fair wind.” 

But as he spoke the vessel stopped. 

My husband got up and went to inquire what was the matter. 
He came back and said it was all right, and we should soon go on 
again. <A little while after, I heard the captain’s voice calling for 
the chief steward. Then for the first time I experienced a sensation 
of alarm. The thought flashed through me, “ What can he want 
with the chief steward but to provision the boats?” 

My husband had gone again to make inquiries ; and this time, when 
he returned, he told me to dress myself and the child—but only as a 
precautionary measure—there was no danger, no necessity for hurry. 
He said that the shaft had broken, which breaking was probably 
the shock that had roused us from sleep; but the whirring noise 
we had heard was of the engines “racing,” as it is called—going 
round and round with no resistance. 

I first called to my nurse to get up, then quite calmly unfastened 
my box, deliberated for several minutes as to what dress it would 
be wisest to wear, and decided in favour of a cotton for the sake of 
coolness. ‘Then, when I was quite ready, I carried my little girl 
into the nurse’s cabin to be dressed. 

The child rubbed her sleepy eyes and asked : 

“Mamma, is it the acting?” for I had promised that on 
the next occasion she should stay up for the play, and her first 
thought was that I had come to fetch her to see us act. I answered 
steadily : 

“Yes, darling, it’s the acting.” 

I think one of my hardest tasks throughout was having to look 
into those innocent eyes and invent and lie so that she might suspect 
nothing wrong. 

When we were all four dressed, I filled a small bag with my jewels ; 
made into a bundle some things which I thought we might require 
most, and put some tins of Liebig’s beef-tea into my husband’s coat 
pockets. A happy thought this, for I really believe the beef-tea 
went far towards saving our lives. Then we went up on deck. 

There was no excitement there; not the least symptom of confusion, 
though the boats were being made ready, and we all knew by this 
time that the ship was filling fast, and that in a very short time 
we should be compelled to leave her, We stood about in groups 
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speaking very little, but it seemed to me that we all sought to avoid 
meeting each other’s eyes, lest we should read there the confirmation 
of our worst fears. 

Our captain set a noble example of calmness and self-possession. 
About seven o'clock he bade everyone go below and partake of a 
cold breakfast that had been prepared. We obeyed the order, but it 
was the merest pretext of eating: I could not swallow a mouthful of 
food, but I drank some tea gladly. It may seem a strange thing to 
have thought at such a moment, but what struck me most in regard 
to this meal was the coming in contact for the first time with the 
second-class passengers, not that I felt any foolish prejudice, but 
somehow it gave me a feeling as if nothing mattered henceforth—that 
this was the breaking-up of everything. 

As soon as we came on deck again, the order was given to take to 
the boats. Still everything went on as smoothly as if we had been 
preparing for a party of pleasure. Still the captain repeated what 
he had told us at intervals all the time—that he had great hopes of 
saving the ship ; that after the women and children were in the boats 
he meant to keep some of the men to work at the pumps, and that 
perlevps in a little while they would get the engines to work again, 
and we might all be able to return to the ship. I don’t know if we 
believed him, but it was very pleasant to hear. 

We kept close together, we four, for I hada great fear of being 
separated from my husband or child. While one of the ladies was 
being handed down into the first boat, I heard an officer say to her: 
* It’s impossible, Mrs. ———, for me to allow that bag to go. I would 
not deprive you of it if I could help it, but indeed it would not be 
right to let you take it.” 

No sooner did I hear this, than I tore open my bundle, dragged 
out some handkerchiefs, and socks and other things of which I 
thought we might have most urgent need; for I concluded it would 
be useless to attempt to take my large bundle if Mrs. were not 
allowed her bag, which was much smaller. I learned afterwards, 
however, that lady had already had three or four large packages 
passed into the boat. However, I relinquished the rest of my 
possessions as unconcernedly as if I were coming back the next day 
to fetch them. 

As the captain handed me down the gangway, he said, smiling: 

“ This is a different sort of ‘Naval Engagements,’ isn’t it, Mrs. 
> ” 
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After our boat had been filled, some of the men were ordered back 
into the ship to work at the pumps again. But in spite of all their 
efforts, it was soon evident that all hope of saving her must be 
abandoned. The men once more took their places among us, and last 
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of all, the captain swung himself over the side. As he did so, he 
cried out : 

“ Let’s give the old ship three cheers, boys! ” 

And in answer three ringing cheers went forth from lips which 
might soon be stiff in death. 

I would not join in the cheering, for I did not consider the old ship 
had done her duty. 

We were told to row to a little distance, to be out of reach when 
she sank, but not finally to set off until we had seen the last of her. 
I turned my eyes away, just before the end, for I knew I should feel 
more desolate and lonely when the waters had closed above her for 
ever. 

At twelve o’clock all was over. The American had sunk into her 
grave, and then the order was given to start. We were to steer for 
Cape Palmas, distant about 210 miles. Our boat was commanded by 
Mr. D , fourth officer of the American. At the moment of 
departure he discovered he had no compass. 

“ How will you manage to steer?” I asked. 

He answered, “Oh, by the stars.” 

But a passenger in one of the other boats had heard the words and 
threw him a small pocket compass. Mr. D at first thought this 
would not be very useful, but he afterwards found it of the greatest 
assistance, for he was able to fasten it to his breast and so keep it quite 
close to his eyes in the dark. 

Our boat was a large one, and we were not cramped for room, 
though there were twenty in her altogether. Mr. did all in 
his power to make us comfortable. The other lady passenger and 
myself lay down on the benches ; my husband disposed himself between 
us on a bag of biscuits—not a very comfortable resting-place. The 
child was nursed by everyone in turn, including the sailors. She 
slept most of the time, and when she was awake, we fed her with 
sweet biscuits. Ship’s biscuit neither then nor at any other time 
could she be induced to eat. She was constantly asking for water, 
and though from the first the quantity had been apportioned for us 
all, the order was that the little one should have as much as she 
required. 

And so the time went by, oh so wearily. I was suffering fearfully 
from sea-sickness and faintness, and the fierce heat of the sun made 
the very act of breathing a burden as we lay there so helpless and 
uncomfortable, only shielded by umbrellas from the scorching rays. 
Oh, the horrible fears and forebodings that oppressed me, the night- 
mares that, waking or dozing, ran riot in my brain. I had not the 
slightest hope of being saved, for I had no idea that little boats could 
get on so bravely. Surely there has never been a hideous tale of 
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shipwreck which I had not heard or read, and which I did not recall 
during those hours. 

At last the sun went down, to our great relief, and night came and 
dragged through somehow. 

We had one bottle of champagne, and that, with occasionally a little 
beef-tea, sustained us. The other lady had atin of condensed milk, 
and some of it mixed with a little water was given to the child. We 
slept occasionally from time to time, all except Mr. D , and he was 
on duty almost unceasingly. Once, worn out with watching, he lay 
down to rest for a few minutes, but hardly had he dropped off to sleep 
when the boat was all on one side, and nearly overturned. The man 
he had left at the helm had got her “aback.” Mr. D was on his 
feet in an instant, and from that moment scarcely closed his eyes 
while we were in his charge. 

Well, the sun rose again, and another day came, and went with 
nothing to break its monotonous horror. That afternoon, tossing 
restlessly on my uneasy couch and feeling I could not go through 
much more, I wearily expressed a determination to throw myself over- 
board. Only one consideration deterred me. 

“ Are there any sharks about here?” I asked Mr. D—— 

“Plenty,” he answered. 

“ And do they eat people before they are dead ?” 

“Invariably. Come, Mrs. L , don’t give way. You and I will 
live to laugh over our adventures out at the Cape yet.” 

His cheery voice and manner did me good; though he has told me 
since that his cheerfulness was all assumed, and that he was in reality 
a prey to the most fearful despondency. 

At 6 pm. of that day (Saturday) a sudden squall overtook us, 
The rain came down in torrents, and we were all quickly drenched. 
The wind however proved itself a friend and helped us along rapidly 
in the right direction. 

About seven those on the look-out perceived a light at some distance, 
and various were the conjectures to which this gave rise. Was it one 
of the American’s boats? for we each carried a light. Was ita 
vessel which would pick us up and carry us to land ? 

At any rate, Mr. D—— refused to change his course until some- 
thing more definite could be known. During an hour this phantom 
light puzzled us, and then Mr. D—— determined to send up one of 
the two rockets he possessed. He did so, but without result. It 
seemed like speaking to the dead. As time went on Mr. D—— felt 
more and more convinced that the light proceeded from some ship ; 
it was too high up to be on one of our boats. He tried to inspire me 
with the same hope, but in vain. About twelve, amid breathless 
suspense, the second rocket was sent up, our last chance! And, this 
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time, the signal was answered. but it was quite three hours before 
the vessel reached us, and during all this time I was too utterly weary, 
sick, and dispirited even to raise my head. It was only when the 
noise and movement around me told me that something had happened 
that I opened my eyes and looked about. And then never shall I 
forget my sensations. There as it seemed, just above my head, was a 
ship with all her sails set, and glittering in the moonlight. Of what 
happened next, I have no recollection. I only knowI found myself 
on board, and learnt that two of our boats, the captain’s and the 
second officer’s, had already been picked up by her, so that many of our 
friends were there to greet us. She was the Emma F. Herriman, 
trading with palm-oil along the coast of Africa. Her captain said 
that, should we not fall in with any vessel in the mean time, he would 
put in to Monrovia, the capital of Siberia, where we could wait until 
some ship should call that would take us back to Madeira. 

The worst of our fears were at an end. We were no longer in 
danger of death from starvation, or from being thrown on some 
unfriendly coast where we might be attacked, and perhaps eaten, by 
savages. 

This last was no idle or unfounded apprehension, for we were told 
that had we landed east of Cape Palmas, whither it was very likely 
we should have drifted, such in all probability would have been our 
fate. 

I have said our worst fears were allayed. But for the rest, we 
seemed only to have exchanged one form of discomfort for another. 
The captain and mate of the bark were extremely kind and did all 
they could for us, but they were very powerless to alleviate our 
discomfort. The only places below were a small sitting-cabin of the 
captain’s, and a small sleeping-place opening out of it. Never could 
I have imagined anything so confined and uncomfortable as it all 
was. I put my child into the captain’s bed, with another little one, 
a boy belonging to one of the other passengers. But for myself, 
I was very glad to leave the stifling atmosphere below and pass the 
night on deck, not caring, though I awoke in the morning drenched 
with rain. 

Our American captain seemed to think we were still under his 
care, although he was no longer in command, and did all in his power 
for us. 

“T wish I could provide you with some fresh clothing, Mrs. 
L—,,” he said to me, for my cotton dress had been thoroughly 
soaked in the squall of the previous night, “but I have nothing 
except a few clean shirts.” 

“‘T should be extremely obliged for one of those, captain,” I answered. 

Behold me then attired in a clean shirt of our captain’s and a 
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black skirt of our stewardess’s—-her “best one” she informed me 
somewhat aggrievedly when she saw I had appropriated it. 

Several of the crew were negroes, and as my little girl had never 
before seen black people, I quite expected she would be frightened. 

3ut when a black boy, who somewhat resembled a lad on board the 
American, entered the cabin, she said : 

“‘Mamma, there’s James with his face blacked!” 

About nine in the evening of Monday we experienced a tornado 
—a most violent storm of wind, rain, hail, thunder, and lightning. 
And the worst of it was, that while it lasted we were all compelled 
to take shelter in the cabin ; about forty of us in a space that would 
not have held ten comfortably. 

Altogether the two days in that bark were very bad indeed. The 
overcrowding, the bad smells, the utter discomfort, were as hard to 


. bear as danger and privation. 


Towards three in the morning we sighted the Coanza, and our men 
fired off several shots in rapid succession to attract the attention of 
her crew. I remarked they would think there was a mutiny 
on board, and I afterwards learnt this was actually what they did 
think. 

They were soon alongside, and all the Americans were transferred 
on board. Her captain courteously went out of his way, to deposit 
us at Gran Bassa, where there was more likelihood of us meeting 
with an English vessel; for, he said, if we had gone on to Monrovia, 
we should in all probability have had to wait there three weeks. 

On the Coanza we were enabled to do a little shopping. The men 
are allowed to have a sort of store on the forecastle. I bought a 
shady hat for the child, a hair-brush, price sixpence, and the most 
wonderful pair of boots that have ever been seen. ‘To have walked 
down Regent Street in those boots would have created a sensation. 
But I was very glad to have them, as the thin slippers that I had 
been wearing on account of the heat had been soaked through 
several times. 

Tuesday, at noon, we landed at Gran Bassa, being carried through 
the surf in the arms of negroes. Everything was a novelty to 
me, for these are places not visited by one Englishwoman in a 
thousand. 

All the houses are built on logs, so that there is no ground-floor. 
Some of the rooms are very large and airy. My husband and J, the 
child and nurse, and two young ladies, our fellow-passengers, became 
the guests of a black lady and gentleman from America. Most of 
the inhabitants are descended from slaves who were captured on the 
West Coast of Africa and conveyed to America. Becoming trouble- 
some after the emancipation, the American Government scized a 
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portion of the coastline and settled them there, as an independent 
colony, in the very place whence their ancestors had been carried. 
White people are very rare in these parts, but mine was the first 
white child that had ever been seen there, and the people flocked in 
crowds to gaze at her. 

The house we were in was situated quite close to the shore, but 
the others were all quartered some way up-country, so we did not 
see much of each other. However, I had plenty to occupy me. My 
little one was quite happy playing with our hostess’s black offspring, 
and I immediately made an excursion into the town, where I 
purchased linen, needles, cottons, and material for two or three 
dresses. Then my nurse and I sat down and worked. No one 
knows what work means unless they possess but one set of garments 
and that at the wash. I was wearing at this time a figured black 
grenadine, belonging to my hostess, over a white petticoat. My lady 
readers will be able to appreciate the tasteful effect of such a 
costume. 

However, in a very few days I had made myself some underclothing 
and two neat cotton dresses. And very proud I was, when I once 
more put on a whole suit, clean and tidy, and belonging to myself 
alone. I don’t think I ever appreciated any apparel so highly. 

On Thursday our host asked if we would like to go up the next 
day to where the rest of our friends were staying, dine there, and 
see something of the country. We should have to go part of the 
way by water, but this I did not mind. I was quite well and jolly 
again, and ready for a little amusement. 

So it was arranged that we should start soon after seven the next 
morning. At the appointed time we white people were all ready, 
but our hostess took so long over her toilette that it was nearly 
eleven before we set out. 

We were about half an hour in the boat, and then our road lay 
through the loveliest country I had ever seen. It is impossible for an 
English person to imagine the wealth and luxuriance of vegetation 
in these climes—the tangled growth of trees, flowers, and shrubs 
running riot in their uncultivated beauty. 

A hammock had been provided for the children, and they went 
gaily along carried by their sable bearers. We passed a very 
pleasant day with our friends. That part of the country is far more 
picturesque than where we were living, but not so healthy. 

The following day we received the joyful intelligence that the 
Senegal had arrived, on her way to Madeira, and most delighted 
were we to be once more on our way to civilised parts where we 


could telegraph to our friends and await the next outward-bound 
vessel, 
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May Ist, at noon, we steamed away from Gran Bassa, and com- 
menced the last, and for me, most perilous chapter of our adventures. 

Although the Senegal was a great improvement on both the other 
boats, we still’suffered from want of accommodation. ‘The ladies’ cabin 
had three more occupants than it was intended to hold ; and as fresh 
air is to me of far more importance than anything else, I had a 
hammock slung on deck and slept there very comfortably. I wrapped 
myself in my ulster, and the first night found in addition that a coat 
had been thrown over me, which was accounted for when I saw one 
of the men at a little distance sleeping in his shirtsleeves. 

Here I may as well say that it is quite impossible to give any idea 
of the kindness I experienced throughout from every one. To 
Mr. D , | owe my life. He snatched me bodily from the very 
jaws of death. But besides that, I am indebted to him, and all the 
rest, for a thousand acts of thoughtfulness and goodness. 

The Senegal was to touch at Sierra Leone to take on board the 
governor of that place, who was going to England on a visit. I 
think we all rather fretted at the delay, and ,we petitioned the 
captain to proceed at once to Madeira. But it was impossible. A 
governor is not to be neglected, and we had to submit. For my 
own part, I am very glad it was so, or I should have missed making 
the acquaintance of one who proved a good friend and most pleasant 
companion. 

I landed at Sierra Leone, and once more admired the wonderful 
fertility, the masses of foliage, and the fragrance everywhere. 

Towards evening the governor’s luggage was put on board, but 
his excellency did not make his appearance until midnight. At 
the moment of his arrival, Captain K and I were indulging 
in an impromptu dance, which, considering the time and place, I 
have no doubt rather surprised his excellency. My partner asked 
him if he would join us, but he declined the invitation. I was in- 
troduced to him, and we remained talking for some time. 

All next day I worked hard at a dress which I had cut out at 
Gran Bassa, but had not had time to complete. It was a black alpaca, 
and seemed to me just then a perfect marvel of elegance and comfort. 
I was longing for the time to put it on, and as there was still a good 
deal to do to it, I set some of the gentlemen to assist me with the 
kilting. I showed them exactly how the folds were to lie, and 
where to put the stitches, and really they acquitted themselves 
admirably in the task. 

We were to stop on Thursday at Bathwrst, an island in the Gambia 
under the same governorship as Sierra Leone, but superintended by. 
an administrator. His excellency asked me if I should like to land, 
dine, and sleep at Government House, and see something of the place. 
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Of course I would! The idea was enchanting, only, my husband had 
not been very well the last few days, and I feared it would not do for 
him to go. The governor, however, declared it would be the very 
best thing in the world for him, the only plan to restore him quickly 
to health; and he insisted that I should bring my nurse and child 
as well, so that I might be thoroughly comfortable. 

We landed at Bathurst the next day, and a wonderfully enjoyable 
holiday we had of it. We and a few others, invited by his excellency, 
took possession of Government House. My husband, not being well 
enough to join the festivities, was ordered to bed in a luxurious 
room, and dosed with champagne—a tumblerful every hour by 
prescription of his excellency, who had been a physician before he 
was a governor. 

The house is lovely, with superb rooms and staircases, and corridors 
—quite a feast in themselves to eyes that had grown accustomed to 
dirt and confinement, and discomfort. The whole of the top floor 
was given up to the ladies; and how we enjoyed our baths, and other 
toilette arrangements, to which we had been so long strangers! 

In the afternoon I was introduced to the oldest inhabitant, who 
took me out in a pony carriage, and showed me some of the beauties 
of the place. 

Then the dinner was delightful !—just what you would have expected 
to find in England, and served with the utmost elegance and refine- 
ment. It must not be supposed that such results were achieved 
without a large amount of trouble. The governor’s private secretary 
had worked indefatigably the whole morning, had ransacked the 
entire island for cooks, waiters, and even for sufficient plates, &c., to 
provide for so large a party. And the results were magnificent! I 
positively revelled in all the luxury after my recent surroundings. 

Tleft the next day with much regret, which would have been increased 
tenfold had I known of the misery and peril still in store for me. 

We had left Gran Bassa in the best of health. The captain of the 
Senegal said he never saw sixty white people leave that coast so free 
from fever. But a few days after our departure from Bathurst the 
enemy attacked us. One after another fell, stricken by the dreadful 
African fever as if by plague; until my husband, the child and 
myself were the only ones of all the American crew and passengers 
whom it had not seized. You may be sure I had plenty to do at a 
time like this. I constituted myself head nurse, and went about from 
one to another of the sufferers administering medicine, food, laying 
wet cloths on burning brows, and doing my best all the time to keep 
myself healthy and hopeful. I think I owe my own immunity from 
the disease a little to my determination that I would not have it, and 
a good deal to my kind doctor the governor, who insisted on my 
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drinking champagne at frequent intervals during the day, and who 
Was quite unceasing in his care of and attention to me. 

On Wednesday the 11th we were coasting along Grand Canary, 
and those of us who were well enough to be about were gazing all 
the morning at the shore we hoped so soon to reach, After lunch I 
went down into the captain’s cabin, with our American captain, to 
look at the chart, for I have a great fancy for always knowing pre- 
cisely where Iam. He pointed out to me the spot, and I remember 
seeing the words “sunken rock” quite near to it. 

As I went up again on deck the governor met me, and said : 

“You look quite worn out Mrs. L——” 

I owned to feeling a little tired, and he persuaded me to lie down 
on a locker near where my husband was sitting. 

I had just lost myself in slumber when—with a horrible grating, 
crunching sound that is still in my ears—the ship stopped. 

I rushed to the governor. 

“ What is it ?” 

“We're aground ; that’s all,” he answered. 

I seized upon the purser, who at that moment came on the poop 
with a face as white as a sheet, and in reply to my agitated inquiry 
he said: 

“It’s all right! see we are going on again,” and he pointed over 
the side of the ship to where the disturbance of the water showed 
the screw was working. 

I believed him ; and as I lay down again gave way to a few tears, 
for I felt it very cruel I should be frightened so, after all I had 
already gone through. I had intended to go to sleep once more, but 
something caused me to open my eyes—and there, just in front of 
me, was a solitary sailor cutting away the starboard quarter boat. 

With a feeling of sickening horror I sprang to my feet, and at 
the same instant Mr. D , the officer who had commanded our 
American boat, shouted: “Make haste Mrs. L , for God’s sake 
make haste ; fetch the child—there’s not a moment to be lost !” 

I needed no second warning, yet with all my haste my husband 
had called to me again and again, while I was hurriedly wrapping 
some things about the child and myself. Remembering our former 
experiences, I thrust some tins of beef-tea and condensed milk into 
my pocket, although the shore was in sight—almost within reach 
of a good swimmer. When I got up on deck Mr. D called to 











me: “Into the boat, quick !—the ship is sinking; she can’t last three 
minutes ! ” 

But the boat was not yet lowered below the rail, and I refused to 
enter. I had heard so many stories of boats tipping up instead of 
going down evenly into the water, that I held back in spite of Mr. 
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D "3 agonised entreaties. He found a way, however, to ensure 
my obedience, for the next moment I saw my child lifted in, and 
there was nothing for me to do then but to follow. I saw nothing of 
what happened next, for feeling very nervous I sat down, hugged 
the child in my arms, and pulled my hat over my eyes. Then I felt 
a Wave come over and drench us, then the boat slip away from under 
me, and the thought “so I am to be drowned after all” flashed 
through my mind. I had no hope of being rescued, and as the water 
closed over me, my one idea was how to drown most rapidly. To 
this end I swallowed all the salt water I could. I remember thinking 
it was not true that drowning people see all their past lives. I only 
thought of some friends and relations who would I know be sorry to 
hear that I was dead, and then of how very long it took to die. 

Presently, after what seemed an eternity, I felt myself rising. 
Whether I touched something, or merely was conscious of an added 
gloom, I know not; but I felt I was rising cnside the capsized boat. 
Fortunate it was that I still retained sufiicient consciousness to 
force myself downwards, for had I continued my upward course I 
should in all probability have injured myself by striking my head, 
and gone down beyond the reach of help. As it was, when I rose 
- again, I tried to climb up outside. I remember putting one hand 
over the other, and then—death, or so it seemed to me. How 
absurd it is to say that people can only die once! To all intents 
and purposes I died then. If I had never been revived, I should 
have felt nothing, suffered nothing ever again. I went through all 
the agonies of that supreme moment as surely as I shall when the 
hour comes for me to give up the ghost for the last time. 

When I recovered consciousness some five hours later, I was 
shrieking violently. They tell me I had been shrieking for some 
time, and I found it almost impossible to cease even when fully 
restored to life. I was in bed then in a rude hut on the sea-shore, 
tended, I need not say how carefully, by all my friends, who had almost 
despaired of seeing me recover. The rest had escaped with a wetting, 
and were none the worse for the adventure. It was only I who had 
been drowned. 

Later I learned the story of my rescue. 

As soon as the Senegal struck, the captain made up his mind to 
beach her if there were yet time, as he hoped and believed there was, 
and the event proved that he was right. It seems she had a water- 
tight compartment in front of the engine-room which prevented her 
filling with the rapidity Mr. D had expected. 

Through some accident or misunderstanding, our boat was lowered 
right into the water at once while the ship was still moving, instead 
of waiting until the serew had stopped, as Mr. D—— had intended 
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should be done. In descending she swung under the screw and was 
cut in half, leaving all her occupants struggling in the water. 
Happily we were flung away from—instead of towards—the ship ; 
for had the boat turned over in a contrary direction we must 
inevitably have perished. 

Mr. D—— dived for me three times, and at last found me head 
downward and brought me tothe surface. By this time a Portuguese 
fishing-boat had seen our danger and come to our assistance. But 
when Mr. D swam alongside with his apparently lifeless burden, 
the Portuguese sailors refused to allow him to bring it on board ; as 
in the superstitions of their country, it is unlucky to take a corpse 
into a boat. My gallant preserver had to enforce his arguments with 
some (literally) knock-down arguments before the men could be 
induced to listen to reason. 

My child had been saved by a noble old gentleman, whom 1 
remember standing near us when we were being persuaded to get into 
the boat. He refused to come at first, saying, “No Ben’s not here; 
I shan’t go.” i 

Fortunately Ben, his son, appeared in time; and to the old gentle- 
man’s courage and strength my little one owes her life. 

The next morning a waggonette was procured, and I was laid in, 
with pillows and rugs—a very helpless creature indeed. On the 
way I heard my husband and the governor, who accompanied me, 
expatiating on the beauty of the scenery through which we passed ; 
but I was too weak and languid even to raise my head. 

Our destination was the house of one of the great people, which 
had been offered to the governor. But he, with the consideration he 
had shown me all along, had said, “You would do me a much 
greater favour if you would offer it to Mrs. L f 

Accordingly it was placed at my disposal. My host and hostess 
were Spaniards, and blessed with a very numerous progeny ; and the 
continual scampering through halls and corridors was hardly soothing 
to my nerves in the state they were then in. 

My little girl had plenty of playmates, but she was rather indignant 
with them for not understanding English. 

An hour after our arrival there we heard fom tbe captain of the 
American that the Teuton, outward bound, had arrived. She had left 
Madeira the day previously, and had been told to call at all the islands 
to see if there were any tidings of the shipwrecked passengers. 
From her we learnt that three more of the boats had been picked up 
and taken to Madeira in the Congo. 

“ Would we go on to the Cape ?” the captain of the Teuton wanted 
to know. But as far as I was concerned that was out of the question, 
I was far too ill. And it was pointed out to him that it was his 
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duty to return with us to Madeira. This he consented to do, but 
there was some difficulty about their health papers, which had been 
left at Teneriffe. Our good friend the governor was once more to the 
fore. He was the only one who could speak Spanish, and he “ inter- 
viewed” the officials, talked, explained, argued, until all obstacles 
were overcome, and we were told the ship would start the next 
morning at ten o'clock. 

Directly after breakfast a carriage was sent to take me to the 
shore, where we embarked in a small boat. Still too weak to stand, I 
was supported up the gangway of the Teuton, at the head of which 
stood many of our former fellow-passengers, who had been rescued 
by the Congo, and were now on their way to the Cape. One of the 
ladies kindly took me into her berth, but a few minutes afterwards 
the captain’s cabin was placed at my disposal. Strangely enough, 
this was the very captain in whose vessel I had sailed to the Cape 
on my first voyage five years ago. His cabin was amidships 
on the bridge, away from all the noise, and therefore very welcome 
to me. 

We started at eleven, and one would really have thought now that 
I was entitled to a little peace and rest; but no, we experienced the 
most terrible weather. The ship rolled till the life-boat was washed 
away. The deck was breast high in water, and communication cut 
off between the bridge and saloon. I lay helpless on the captain’s 
bed, carefully watched and tended by his excellency, who, though 
suffering fearfully from sea-sickness, never relaxed his attention to 
me. I was still so ill that I believe all my friends thought I was 
going to die—I could read it in their faces, and in their hesitation, 
when I questioned them. 

After thirty-one hours ceaseless tossing we reached Madeira. I 
was lifted into a boat, and laid down at the bottom on a mattress. 
The governor was preparing to accompany me. 

“Can you swim?” I asked him. And on his replying in 
the negative, I said, “Then I must have the captain with me 
instead.” 

Immediately on landing I insisted, with the ingratitude and caprice 
natural to invalids, on seeing another doctor, informing his excellency 
that I did not believe in him at all—a very pretty return to make 
for all his goodness to me. 

My new doctor gave me something to soothe my nerves, and 
prescribed total rest and quiet, saying that of course I must not think 
of getting up that day. 

I acquiesced meekly, and after he had gone amused myself by 
indulging in a violent fit of tears which quite alarmed my husband, 
He sent for the governor, who on seeing me said, “ Let her ery, it 
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will do her good.” Whereupon I immediately left off and dried my 
eyes, then got up, dressed myself and went into the drawing-room on 
the sofa. Here I had quite a levée ; but I was destined very shortly 
to lose the greater number of my friends. Very soon the news was 
brought that the Nyanza, homeward bound, Union Steamship, was in 
sight, and that all those who intended returning to England must get 
ready toembark at once. I was not yet sufficiently recovered to make 
the voyage, even had we determined to return, But we were quite 
undecided. I felt that if I went back to England then my voyaging 
was over, I should never have the courage to start afresh, and it was 
necessary that my husband should go back to the Cape. So I had 
the pain of seeing my friends start on their homeward journey, and 
very desolate I felt when they had departed. 

The next day my doctor expressed himself very pleased with the 
improvement I had made, attributed it entirely to my having obeyed 
his orders, and recommended me still to remain quietly in bed for a 
little longer. I quite agreed with him, and that day came down to 
dinner. 

By degrees I grew stronger, and seemed to take hold of life 
once more, and then spent a very pleasant ten days exploring the 
island in hammocks, and purchasing things to replace those we 
had lost. 

On Tuesday, May 26th, we embarked in the Tvojan for Capetown. 
And as if we were fated not to accomplish one portion of this 
adventurous voyage in perfect security, the Trojan happened to be 
a new ship, and in consequence of boilers “ priming” and valves “ giving 
out,” we stopped at least once in every twenty-four hours. And 
every stoppage set my heart beating with sudden terror. Altogether, 
I was in a fearful state of nervousness. I used to prowl about half 
the night and wonder if it were possible we could ever reach the Cape 
in safety. However, it was over at last. After all our perils we 
reached our destination, and I don’t think at the moment of landing 
I could have been brought to believe how very soon I should again 
brave the dangers of the deep. 

My nerves were a good deal shaken, and my health impaired. For 
some time I was subject to fits of extreme depression. The horrors 
I had gone through recurred to me with painful vividness, especially 
at night, keeping me from sleep sometimes for hours. At last my 
doctor told me the best thing I could do would be to take another sea 
voyage. It seemed rather a desperate remedy, but strange to say 
one which did not displease me, and at last I began to look forward 
to it. So with my child I once more set sail in the Trojan, for old 
England. The spell was broken, adventure and peril no longer 
pursued me. The voyage was accomplished in almost uninterrupted 
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fine weather, so that even my old enemy, sea-sickness, left me in 
peace, and I landed in the best of health and spirits. 

My story is done. If it serves to encourage and cheer any heart 
in time of danger, it will not have been written in vain. 

Before this appears I shall have started once more for my home 
across the sea. Will those who have accompanied me through past 
peril join in wishing me lon voyage! 





2u 2 
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Yes,” 


Tuery stood above the world, 
In a world apart, 

And she drooped her happy eyes, 

And stilled the throbbing pulses 
Of her happy heart. 

And the moonlight fell above her, 
Her secret to discover, 





And the moonbeams kissed her hair, 
As though no human lover 
Had laid his kisses there. 


2. 


“Look up, brown eyes,” he said, 
“And answer mine, 

Lift up those silken fringes, 

That hide a happy light, 
Almost divine.” 

The jealous moonlight drifted 

To the finger half uplifted, 
Where shone the opal ring— 

Where the colours danced and shifted 
On the pretty, changeful thing. 


3. 
Just the old, old story, 
Of light and shade, 
Love, like the opal tender, 


Like it, maybe to vary,— 
Maybe to fade. 
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Just the old, tender story, 

Just a glimpse of morning glory, 
In an earthly paradise, 

With shadowy reflections, 
In a pair of sweet brown cyes. 


4, 
Brown cycs a man might well 
Be proud to win! 
Open, to hold his image, 
Shut, under silken lashes, 
Only to shut him in. 
Oh, glad eyes look together, 
For life’s dark, stormy weather, 
Grows to a fairer thing, 
When young eyes look upon it, 
Through a slender wedding ring. 
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Girl and Grandfather. 


Tux pretty, sleepy parish of Aspenkirk lay basking in the fervid 
blaze of a noontide sun, one Sunday, early in June, some five and 
forty years ago. It was the hour of morning service, and the doors 
of the old parish church stood open, so that the rector as he stood 
preaching in the worm-eaten pulpit, a commanding-looking figure in 
his black gown, could see all around him, not only the living flock 
of which he was the shepherd, and who now sat respectfully 
hearkening to his accents of rolling thunder, but also the quiet 
grassy graves outside, where the village forefathers lay taking their 
rest under the daisies. I, too, could see from the corner where 
T sat in my grandfather’s pew, a green patch of churchyard, with a 
butterfly skimming about the porch, which was very refreshing to me 
after keeping my eyes dutifully fixed on my prayer-book such a long, 
long time. Close to the door sat the workhouse children, who also 
snatched a fearful joy as they sniffed the summer air, but woe to the 
wight whose roving eye, or gently protruded head was detected by 
the guardian’s searching glance. Crack went the cane on poor 
woodenpate, to his grief and anguish, and at the well-known sound 
my heart would bleed for woodenpate as I thought how sore his 
head would be next time he had his hair brushed. Our pew was 
a comfortable square box in the north aisle, well-cushioned and 
carpeted, with plenty of high hassocks, on one of which I generally 
sat, my head resting on my grandfather's knee. We were great 
allies, he and I, and braved my grandmother’s looks of mild disap- 
proval on many minute occasions, when her sense of propriety was 
ruftled by some childish freedom of gesture, or breach of rules con- 
ventional. She was a strict disciplinarian, and could not forget how 
in her young days the maternal hand had held a stick when the hour 
of correction came, a vision which always made me rejoice in secret 
that my great-grandmother was safe out of sight and reach before I 
came into a world, where, as a rule, children were naughty. No 
reforming finger had as yet been laid on Aspenkirk Church. The 
large east window, thickly festooned with ivy, looked beautiful in my 
inexperienced eyes. I did not know how hideous the whitewashed 
walls and great high pews were, but I hated old Robbie the clerk, 
who took so prominent a part in the services, and whose droll nasal 
performances, and self-satisfied smirk, used to excite me to illicit 
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smiling, which not all the cold severity of my grandmother’s eye 
could control. Heavens! what a performance was the ‘Old 
Hundredth’ in those days at Aspenkirk Church! There was no 
organ, nor can I remember any tuneful voices, but I can still hear 
Robbie, in high monotone, giving out each line successively, before it 
was sung by the congregation of untutored north-country voices at the 
full pitch of the lungs. One hymn-tune which was in use, and 
which, in spite of barbarous treatment, still haunted my ear and gave 
me pleasure, I never heard elsewhere, till after many years, in a 
French convent, I found it again, and recognised in the old Latin 
invocation to Mary, chanted so pathetically by the nuns of Avranches, 
the identical melody that had charmed me in Aspenkirk Church when 
Iwas a child. But this is a digression. Let us get outside the 
church this glorious summer day, for the rector’s discourse is over, 
the first rush of Cumberland clogs has escaped into the churchyard, 
the lads and lasses are sidling off in company, the farmers gather- 
ing in knots for a gossip about the hay and other rustic matters, and 
their wives and daughters are exchanging civilities and the tittle- 
tattle of the week, before dispersing to their several homes. Through 
them all strides the rector, in gown and college cap, tall, spare, and 
aristocratic. Bob go the children, the women curtsey; he nods, 
pleasant and royal looking, as he passes through them all down the 
churchyard path, his eagle eye sweeping their ranks, and an inde- 
scribable eftluence of high breeding and careless kindheartedness play- 
ing about him like an invisible atmosphere. 

“Ah! Mrs. Somerby,” he cries out to my grandmother, “ what a 
fine rose you have there! W hy have I none like this in my garden ?” 

“Dear! Mr. Featherstone,” she says, “you have finer far than 
this, for certain,” as she puts the rose into his hand. 

He stood smelling it critically. 

“Where will you match me a fragrance like this among all the 
apothecary’s gums?” says he, in that deep, rolling voice that always 
sounded to me like the sea. 

He carried it off with him as he disappeared through the door 
in the rectory wall, and from that day the bush on which the ruddy 
rose had grown was called the “ Apothecary’s Rose.” My grand- 
mother’s quaint-looking conveyance, styled the “Minibus,” was 
standing waiting for us ‘ontaide the churchyard wall, under the shade 
of a great elm-tree, but old Farmer may just go on whisking his 
tail at the flies for another ten minutes, for the meetings at the 
church-gate are not to be scrambled through all in a moment. 

I sat down on a gravestone, and waited contentedly enough while 
grandmamma gossiped. “Mary Atkinson” slumbered below. I 
begt an to draw mental pictures of Mary Atkinson’s past, present, and 
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future condition, who had lain here for fifteen years. Her natural 
body must have been eaten by the worms long ago. I wondered 
if her bones were quite gone also, and if the coffin was empty, 
and what was going on inside it now; and where Mary Atkinson’s 
soul was waiting all this time, and if she were not rather tired of 
waiting, and feeling chilly without her old body? Suddenly I heard 
a cracked, quavering voice close at my ear, which made me start up 
in apprehension. Mary Atkinson’s voice might sound as queer as 
that if she had nothing but a few bones left; but, oh relief! it was 
only Miss Betty Jefferson, who stood looking curiously at me from 
under her long poke bonnet, eccentrically trimmed with a knotted 
bunch of worsted stay-laces. My grandmother’s more familiar tones 
saluted me: 

“Lotty, are you dreaming, child? Do you hear, Miss Betty is 
inviting you to tea?” 

I stood up, confused, and properly overpowered by such an honour. 
Miss Betty’s girdle-cakes were the creamiest in the parish ; moreover, 
her cow, “ Miss Story,” was an old acquaintance, having been once a 
calf in our Holm ficld. Her garden lay in pleasant - proximity to 
a broad and silvery river, and there, on a bed of fine gravel, I could 
cnjoy an unmolested half-hour at the agreeable game of ducks and 
drakes. 

I demurely thanked Miss Betty, whose old, itaeeil parchment 
mask took an additional crease of approbation. I ‘was only a visitor 
ut my grandmother’s house, and was to return to my parents in 
Scotland shortly. I think Miss Betty somehow expected to inhale 
through my small personality, some impressions of the Northern 
Metropolis, as her sister, Miss Anne, always dubbed the city of 
my birth. Of Miss Anne I was considerably afraid. She was 
much more imposing than Miss Betty; wore a silk gown, and 
confined her hair by a very broad fillet of black velvet, which gave 
her an impressive appearance. She was generally spoken of in 
respectful tones, as “a woman of very superior mind.” She was 
portly in person, and condescending in manner, but she had a 
displeasing custom of always coming down on me with a sudden 
public appeal on historical questions, which was sorely disconcerting, 
und made me timid in her august presence. Only last week, at my 
grandmother's tea-table, just “when the hot, buttered cakes were 
coming in, she had startled me by the abrupt question, “ Now 
then, “Miss Charlotte, what is your opinion of the character of 
Ifenry VIII.?” 

Tremblingly I felt that upon the style of my reply would depend 
Miss Anne’s opinion of the system of education in the Northern 
Metropolis, and that my mother and my governess stood upon their 
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trial in that dread moment. Grandpapa had somehow come to my 
aid, as he generally did in awkward emergencies, and I was’ saved 
for the time. But now, again, I saw her steadily approaching. 
Surely she would not desecrate the holy day with profane anti- 
quarian researches. ‘There was no saying. I slipped out at the 
churchyard gate, and made for the “ Minibus,” where I sat, full of 
hopes and fears, a distinct hope being that my grandmother would not 
ask Miss Betty to Fairholm till after my departure, for the good 
lady, having a nervous disinclination to sleep alone in the yellow 
guest-chamber, had invited me, on a recent occasion, to keep her 
company there. Should I ever forget the vague, unutterable terrors 
of that night, when I, aroused by some inexplicable sympathy with 
Miss Betty’s wakeful fears, opened my eyes in a pitchy darkness 
within that hearse-like bed, and heard in the unearthly silence the 
odd, croaking voice of Miss Betty proclaiming nervously, “ How 
deadly still all is!” 

My grandmother joined me at last, and we drove home to 
Fairholm in our usual jog-trot fashion, picking up my grandfather 
after we had gone about a mile. There were two little cupboards 
in the “ Minibus,” whence grandmamma always produced some relish- 
ing gingerbread cake to beguile the long drive of four miles. What a 
pretty rural drive it was through the Aspenkirk plantations! How 
fragrant the odours of pine and fir! What a liberal margin of short, 
sweet turf bordered the park-like road on either side! Here and 
there we passed a cottar’s cow, peacefully grazing on the road side, 
followed step for step by a little herd-girl—patient virtue in minia- 
ture—for whom there was generally a bit of gingerbread to spare. 
Why does no gingerbread taste the same nowadays ? 

Narrower grew the lanes, and more tortuous. The hedges and 
ditches hereabouts are all a tangle of meadow-swect, and ragged robin. 
The home landscape is tame and monotonous; but in the distance 
rise the blue hills of the Borderland. And now we must cross Lyn 
Bridge. How black and sullen the river looks on the one side under 
the cliffs of red sandstone, and how brightly it ripples on the other! 
Then we turn a sharp corner, and descend gently for half a mile, 
through grandpapa’s fields and plantations. At last we sight our 
own pretty homestead, and Farmer, with no need of admonition, 
turns into the courtyard, his labours ended for the day. 


Cuapter IT. 


Itvaper, let me linger a moment over the memory of Paradise, for 
such was Fairholm to me. The days I passed there were purely 
happy, the only days out of a long life that shine ever undimmed 
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in memory’s golden light—Arcadian days, when my soul, like a 
bud, began to open softly to the morning sun, and no cankering 
worm crept nigh the favoured blossom—days that rolled by 
blessedly uneventful, as I learned to read out of Nature’s book, and 
to rejoice in the operations of her hands; to distinguish the notes 
of the birds, and watch them in the coverts where they reared their 
young; to stand in the early morning, as the mower whetted his 
scythe, and smell the new-cut grass; to hunt the mushroom ere the 
dew dried upon the meadow, and gather the eggs for breakfast from 
the cackling hens; to watch the cows, over the byre-door, as they 
yielded their milk to the pail, and stand aside as they passed me 
lowing to the fragrant pastures. Here I learned the names and 
properties of flowers and herbs, and wrought in a corner of my own 
with spade and watering-pot; watched the bloom on the plum, as 
it swelled to ripeness on the sunny wall, and the cherries reddening 
day by day beneath the net, among their pointed glossy leaves. 
Down in the hayfields, I played till I was weary, and read fairy tales 
underneath the gold tassels of the laburnum-tree. And moving 
through all, was the influence of a mighty affection, which tinctured 
everything in which I lived, moved, and had my being. Never 
have I loved any human being as I loved my grandfather. I loved 
my grandmother also, but in quite a secondary way. She was less 
indulgent, more impatient of the small mistakes and blunders of 
childhood. A little wholesome fear tempered my love for her, yet 
I liked well to lay my round young cheek against her soft, velvety 
old one, or to trot by her side as she visited the dairy and larder, and 
to watch her decant her clear gooseberry wine into the quaint old pint 
decanters, with roses wrought into the crystal. My first view of 
her in the day was always pleasant. She sat in a sunny window 
of the breakfast parlour, which looked into the garden—in sober, 
black gown, a clean, muslin kerchief folded across her bosom, pinned 
at the throat by a little rose in garnets, the only ornament she ever 
wore, a gift of my grandfather in his courting days. She was 
always reading the same little book, Bogatzky’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ 
whence she gathered, I fancy, her note for the day. I can sce 
her well-cut features, her calm, sensible, spirited expression, and the 
little stiff brown curls upon her forehead, for she did not then wear 
her own hair. I now know that the mistress of Fairholm was a 
very handsome woman. My grandfather was not handsome—a homely- 
looking, blue-eyed man of medium stature and ruddy complexion. 
His smooth, bald crown I admired exceedingly. I was not the only 
person who paid him homage. John Somerby was master wherever 
he stepped. Another bright tint at the breakfast-table was the 
china which lay on the snowy cloth, with odd, unmeaning pattern in 
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Chinese style, vermilion and blue. I have never seen the same 
again. Nor could you have easily matched the grim waiting-maid 
in her large-flowered print gown, with forbidding countenance, the 
malevolent-looking old fairy of the house. She had but one eye, 
but nothing ever escaped the other. Work was as the breath of her 
nostrils. There are no such servants nowadays. As soon as break- 
fast was over, the Psalms for the day were read aloud by my grand- 
father and me, faithfully, verse about. My grandmother listened 
with her hands folded on her knee, and always said the Doxology at 
the end in a curious accentuated way which impressed my imagination. 
Then my day began—out of doors with grandpapa, if weather was 
fine, pruning and watering the vines, and conversing with the pet toad, 
who never failed to come out of his corner of the vinery at our 
entrance, or spudding thistles in the Holm field, or walking through 
the young plantations. Perhaps there was a sheep-washing on 
hand, then a glorious morning of excitement was spent at the river- 
side, where, amid a Babel of barking dogs and shouting shepherds, 
the heavily fleeced creatures were plunged into the river one by one 
to the men who waited, waist deep, to receive them, each newly- 
washed sheep swimming off to the opposite bank after the opera- 
tion, as nimbly as though it had done nothing but swim through 
life. 

On market-days I was sometimes allowed to drive to the Cathedral 
town in grandpapa’s dog-cart. ‘These were days marked by a white 
stone. ‘Then the old man would teach me to drive, and I was soon 
initiated into the rule of the road, and the handling of the reins, 
and great was my glory, as at the close of the day, I would skilfully 
draw up in the courtyard at Fairholm, grandpapa sitting in 
apparent indifference, his arms crossed on his breast, and a defiant 
look at grandmamma, who was always on the watch for our return, 
as much as to say, “ Who says we can’t drive?” Balzac writes 
somewhere of “the little blue flower of perfect felicity.” Seldom 
is it found upon earth; but I gathered it, reader, at moments like 
these, and wore it in my bosom. 

There was a curious erection in one of the plantations, an in- 
genious device of “‘ Harry the Carpenter.” A large barrel, sect on 
end, with a door in the side, and a seat all around within. Here 
would my grandfather and I sit together many a time, sheltering 
from a summer shower, he trolling out some old English ballad, which 
I repeated after him, verse by verse, till I knew all he had to teach, 
and could give ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ or ‘ Dulce Domum,’ at a harvest 
supper, to the wondering admiration of the rustics. The old man 
was, I believe, as happy as the child. Purer, more legitimate joys 
were never marred by the trail of the serpent. John Somerby was 
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a man with a story, all unknown to me in those sweet early days. 
I learned it bit by bit long after. 


Cuapter III. 


In a secluded Lincolnshire village, fifty years before I came upon the 
scene, there grew up a rustic beauty in her father’s cottage by the 
roadside, known to her little world as Somerby’s Hannah. A fairer 
creature than Hannah at the age of sixteen, no artist ever drew. 
Greuze must have dreamed of her in some happy night, for in all the 
enchanting girlish heads that laugh or pout from his canvas, there 
is a fugitive glance of Hannah. No sheltered, pampered, delicate toy 
was she, but a playmate of Nature, a creature kissed by breeze and 
sunshine, whose healthful innocent charm blossomed all about her, 
from the curling golden head, to the arched and rosy foot that seldom 
wore a stocking. 

Madam Boothby, from the great house, driving slowly through the 
village one summer evening, heard a fresh voice singing like a lark. 

“TLarks don’t usually sing so late,” she suggested languidly. Then 
she spied the songstress, ankle-deep in the stream which Madam’s 
horses must presently ford. A three-year-old urchin sat astride on 
her shoulders, his fat arms cuddling round her neck, whose white 
secret was half revealed under the rumpled folds of a checked cotton 
kerchief. Madam’s coach stopped, and she beckoned imperiously from 
the window. ‘“ Where do you spring from, pretty water-witch ? ” she 
said, in a fine drawl. 

“She’s noan a witch,” cries little Bill from his perch, with a 
strangling embrace, which sends the rosy colour racing over the girl’s 
brow and bosom, “ she’s just our Hannah.” 

“Down, Bill, and hold thy tongue, will thee, when the lady speaks ?” 
And now Bill’s cheek is laid sheepishly against his sister's rough 
skirts, as she swings him from her shoulder to the dusty road. 

“Tm Ralph Somerby’s Hannah,” said the girl simply. 

“Somerby, Somerby,” mused the lady, her large black eyes 
scanning the girl curiously. 

“ Tiverybody knows Ralph Somerby,” said Hannah seriously. 

The lady smiled. 

“TI do believe this is the child that I sketched five years ago, 
Tamar,” and she turned to the small prim woman who sat beside her ; 
Tamar Bee was housekeeper at Boothby Hall. 

“Likely enough, my lady,” she answers quietly. ‘“ Hannah’s a 
good girl, and comes of good honest folk. Her father-——” 

My lady laughed. ‘ 

“What has that to do with it, good Tamar? Why, the girl’s a 
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prodigy, a marvel of beauty. She has the pose of a Nymph, and her 
colouring, ’tis a Galatea! Oh that Gainsborough could see her! 
What have you been gathering, child ?” 

“ Watercresses for mother’s supper,” said the girl, shyly proffering 
her basket, “ but if Madam will have them, they’re rare and whole- 
some for the blood this time o’ year,” and the ripe pouting lips parted 
in a dewy smile. 

Lady Boothby put out a white hand for the cresses, on which 
flashed a magnificent sapphire. Hannah’s eyes were caught by the 
sparkling jewel. 

“ Your eyes are finer, child,” said Madam with a sigh, patting the 
girl’s downy cheek. “ Tell your mother to bring you to the Hall to- 
morrow. I must see you again.” 

Then she drove away, and Hannah and little Bill stood and watched 
her coach till a bend in the road shut it out from their sight. 

“Sing again, Hannah,” cried little Bill; “sing ‘ Willow, Willow’ ;” 
but Hannah walked on and sang no more that night. 

When she and her mother repaired to the Hall next day, they were 
very graciously received in the housekeeper’s room, where Mrs. Tamar 
Bee was occupied in arranging much fine linen in large oaken presses. 
There was a fragrant smell of lavender all about. The French 
windows opened upon a little garden, where deep borders set with 
sweet old-fashioned flowers and herbs, entertained the bees and 
butterflies on sunny days. A flagged pathway led down through the 
middle of the garden, overhung here and there by overarching apple- 
trees, and a high hedge of hollies bounded the little enclosure, beyond 
which rose a murmurous pine wood, from whose cool depths came 
evermore the wood-pigeon’s soft crooning proclamation of love and 
bliss. The small, precise old fairy who bore rule in this favoured 
corner, was Mrs. Tamar Bee, housekeeper at Boothby Hall for five-and- 
twenty years. Her mother had been confidential maid and companion 
to a deceased Madam Boothby, under whose eye Tamar had been 
trained and educated so perfectly for her present post, that she 
naturally fell into it at the first opportunity. Boothby Hall was her 
world, and in her eyes no Boothby could do wrong. The present 
Lady Boothby was a dowager, and an earl’s daughter, who had spent 
much of her life in foreign courts, whither her husband had carried 
her on his various diplomatic missions. He had died three years ago 
at Florence, and not many months afterwards, his eldest son, a 
delicate but promising young man, had followed him to the grave. 
The present owner of the Hall was a youth of nineteen or twenty, 
now serving His Majesty upon the seas, under Admiral Rodney, and 
the old family seat lay lonely and beautiful, waiting for the coming 
of the master. Lady Boothby had no daughter, and for female 
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friendships she had little liking. Her tastes and habits were foreign, 
and her visits to the Hall were rare. She dabbled in art, drew and 
painted with some skill, and kept up a large correspondence with odd 
and eminent people. She sincerely mourned the loss of her husband, 
and regretted the political excitements from which his death had, 
in some measure, excluded her. Whimsical and eccentric, of proud 
imperious temper, she yet exercised much fascination when she de- 
sired to please. She had secluded herself now at the Hall, to await 
tidings of her son, whose adventurous life at once touched her imagi- 
nation, and awakened her maternal anxiety. 

She now saw before her in this beautiful peasant girl a source of 
interest, and kindling, as she ever did, at the presence of beauty, she 
insisted that Hannah should leave her father’s cottage, and come to 
the Hall. The girl was nothing loth. She nestled under the wing 
of Tamar Bee, who taught her the delicate housewifely arts whenever 
my lady was tired of her plaything, and soon grew attached to the 
docile, graceful creature, who moved about in costumes of my lady’s 
devising, gathered the lavender and rose-leaves, washed my lady’s 
laces, and brought sunshine and music into the quict solitude of 

3oothby Hall. Old Ralph Somerby fretted for his daughter ; little 
Bill, and an elder brother Ralph, missed the pretty, soft-hearted 
sister, who had been at once playfellow and nurse. The rose was 
plucked from the home wall, and the cottage looked dull without 
it. But gentle, unselfish Mrs. Somerby would not complain. The 
girl was better off, and learning what would lift her a_ step 
higher in life than her neighbours. The child was too pretty for 
their rough ways; and when Hannah would come in for an hour, 
blooming and tenderly loving as ever, with a cake for the boys 
of her own baking, and a compliment of tea from Mrs. Tamar for 
mother, good Mrs. Somerby exulted quietly, and took her double 
burden of household labour without a grudge. And the year wore 
on. Public affairs were unsettled. England had proclaimed war 
with Holland; and from the American shores tidings came of 
the capture of one West Indian island after another from the 
Spaniards. But no news from Mr. Boothby had reached his mother, 
who grew anxious and dispirited. One day in spring, as my lady 
lay on her couch, turning over a portfolio of sketches by Mr. 
Hogarth, while Hannah hovered near, holding now one, now another, 
in this light or that, as she was bidden, the heavy silken curtain 
was parted which hung across the doorway of the chamber, a 
handsome, dark young face looked in upon the two women, and, in 
a moment, without further notice, Mr. Boothby was kneeling by 
his mother’s side, kissing her hands. But the joyful surprise was 
too much for the poor lady, who, with a faint cry, swooned away. 
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Pale and terrified, a scared look in her lovely eyes, Hannah flew to 
support her mistress, passed a round arm about her neck, and gazed 
speechless at the splendid apparition of manhood in all its bravery 
that stood before her. As in a dream, she saw and heard all the 
wonderful bustle of the next few moments, took the distilled water 
from Mrs. Bee’s small, trembling fingers, and bathed the pale face, 
whose eyes presently opened, and fastened with a look of hungry 
love upon her son. 

“Come, mother,” cried a hearty, boyish voice. “I never thought 
to frighten you so. Don’t you see it’s your own ne’er-do-weel Jack, 
who is always blundering, confound him, instead of doing things 
soberly, like other folk!” 

She was awake now, and hanging on his neck with tears of joy. 

“Tamar, do you see him? So like his father! so changed in 
three short years! Oh, my boy! what tales you have to tell me!” 

Then the vision faded, and Hannah was back in Mrs. Bee’s room 
with a fluttering at her heart. Now began a time of joyful excite- 
ment. The young heir was come to take possession. His friends 
crowded round him. He went and came, and made a joyful stir. 
The tenantry were feasted, and my lady looked younger by ten 
years when she cast aside her mourning garments. The Hall was 
alive. Horses, men, and coaches went and came, bringing gay 
company. The village was en fcte, and there was a thanksgiving 
service at the parish church for the safe return of the wanderer from 
the sea and all its perils. Moreover, Mr. Boothby had brought 
wonderful store of all strange and beautiful spoils from other lands, 
and much prize-money, which he displayed and gave with lavish 
hand. Many wonderful tales had he to tell, to which Hannah was 
often permitted to listen, as she sat at her mistress’s feet, with eyes 
cast down, and an indescribable tremor at her heart. “T'was Othello 
and Desdemona over again, with a difference. When she looked 
up to steal a glance at the sunburnt, animated face, such wonder 
shone in her eyes, that, as a loadstone, they drew his down to meet 
them. One fatal flash, and the sweet eyes would fall abashed. But 
Jack could not brook such glances unscathed. Her beauty took his 
breath away; and it was not long before every shining hair on the 
girl’s head had become precious to him. 

“Mother,” he had said, the day of his arrival, “what rare 
blossom of beauty is that you have coming and going in the house?” 

“My little Hannah,” she answered. “Yes, yes; it is Ralph 
Somerby’s daughter, one of the labourers’ children—quite a curiosity 
of beauty. I shall take her abroad with me next year. Sir Joshua 


must paint her. She is too choice a rose to bloom on a Lincolnshire 
hedge.” 
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Mr. Boothby quite agreed with his mother, and commended her 
taste of a handmaiden. Never had he dreamed of so choice a creature. 
But Hannah seemed to fear him, and went no longer unsummoned 
to her mistress’s presence. Then the youth must visit Mrs. Bee 
with dutiful regularity ;- watch the boiling of preserves and the 
brewing of cowslip wine, while Hannah tripped about, bashful and 
silent. See the girl he must, and would. One day he brought her 
a necklace of beads. 

“Here, Hannah,” said he. “I have given you nothing from all 
my stores. You shall have these beads for your pretty neck,” and 
he would have clasped them on, but she trembled, and drew behind 
Tamar Bee. 

“Nay, now, Mr. Boothby, better not,” said the little old woman. 
“Hannah is shy, and she must not be spoiled, sir.” 

The boy laughed. 

“Wear them yourself then, Mrs. Tamar. I will not have them 
back again.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said she earnestly, “ that will not do either.” 

“Vet me have them, Mrs. Bee,” said poor Hannah, piteously. 
She stretched out her hand, looking almost ready to ery, lifted them 
from the tabte, and hung them on her arm with a low, happy laugh. 

“Go, go, sir,” now said Mrs. Bee. “ Hannah and I have much 
on hand.” 

The young fellow strolled off through the garden, and passed into 
the wood. Mrs. Bee was disturbed with a vague presentiment of 
evil, to which she could give no name. She kept Hannah always 
beside her, and was shorter to her than usual. Hannah bloomed 
more deliciously pretty than ever, and Mr. Jack had long fits of 
mooning. 

So Christmas-tide came on and passed, and then Mr. Boothby 
must join his ship again, sorely against his mother’s will; but in 
this thing he would have his way. He had pledged his word to 
sail yet once more, to win glory with his mates upon the Spanish 
Main, and his time was up. After this voyage he would come home 
for good, and dwell with his mother at the Hall. 

So he went, and left sad hearts behind him. Hannah drooped 
and pined so visibly, that at last my lady noticed her pale cheeks. 

“ What ails you, girl?” she asked. 

“ Naught, madam,” said Hannah, flushing scarlet. 

Mrs. Bee watched, disquieted. 

Two or three months glided away. Lady Boothby talked of a 
journey to town during her son’s absence, and began in an indolent, 
purposeless way, to get ready for it, when a terrible rumour came 
to the Hall, which a few days confirmed. 
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. A desperate engagement of twelve hours’ duration had taken place 
with the French, off the island of Dominica. Admiral Rodney was 
victorious, and the French Admiral was taken prisoner with the 
Ville de Paris, and six ships of the line. But the English had lost 
two ships, and among the slain was Lieutéhant John Boothby. He 
had died fighting bravely as an English gentleman should, and one 
long, gold curl lay upon his heart, which they did not take from 
him. 

Lady Boothby was childless, and the Hall without a master. 
When the poor bereaved lady awoke from her first trance of anguish, 
she called for Hannah; but Tamar Bee, paler and graver than ever, 
told her the girl was gone home to her mother, and talked long 
with her mistress. In a few days the old housekeeper accompanied 
Lady Boothby to London, and soon after returned alone to the 
Hall, which was once more left silent and solitary. 

A cloud rested upon the village, and lay blackest on Ralph 
Somerby’s cottage. Hannah was in trouble, and her trouble could 
not be spoken of. She lingered, sad and suffering, till she bore a son, 
and the same night she passed away without a word or a sigh, and 
a wailing, nameless baby took her place in the cottage. The broken- 
hearted grandmother nourished it in her bosom. But Ralph passed 
out and in, heavy and displeased, and was never more seen to smile. 
He aged prematurely, and was carried to the churchyard a year 
afterwards. 

When ten years had passed away, Susan Somerby said to the 
boy: “ Jack, love, it’s time thee was earning thy living.” 

“Very well, mother,” said he. “ What mun I do?” 

“Thou mun go to Carraby next market-day, and seek out Mark 
Preston at the “Golden Lamb.” He is my sister’s son, and has 
promised me to look after thee.” 

Then she washed and mended him the clothes on his back, and 
a change in his hand, and when Farmer Sloman’s cart stayed for 
the child at the foot of the lane, Mrs. Somerby was there with him 
ready. She put five shillings, rolled in many papers, into the boy’s 
pocket. 

“ It’s all I shall ever give thee, child,” she said. 

He kissed her with a sob, clambered into the cart, and was borne 
away, to begin life for himself. He never saw her again, or his 
native village, till forty years had passed away, and he stood once 
more before the cottage-door, a grey-headed, prosperous gentleman. 
Two old men, wrinkled and bent, sat in the porch, eating their 
supper with horn spoons in the evening sun. 

The stranger looked at them fixedly. 


“This was once Ralph Somerby’s cottage,” he said at last. 
VOL, LX. 21 
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“ Aye, aye, so ’tis still. I’m Ralph Somerby,” said the older 
of the two men. 

“And you are Bill, then,” pursued the questioner, with an odd 
twinkle in his eye. “May I sit down beside you, for old acquaint- 
ance sake ?” 

Bill looked hard, rose up slowly, and gazed at the stranger, but 
no recognition followed. Then he began to talk. 

In a few minutes, “ It’s never our Hannah’s little Jack!” they cried. 

Early next morning John Somerby went to the churchyard, to 
see what Time had left him of his Past. It was Saturday, and the 
church-door stood open. An old woman was sweeping out the week’s 
dust. Nothing was much changed. A tablet in the chancel-wall 
which he remembered, ran “Sacred to the beloved memory of John 
Everard Boothby, second son of Joseph Boothby, Esquire, of Boothby 
Hall, Lieutenant in H. M.’s Navy. Killed in the glorious action off 
Dominica, under Admiral Rodney, April 12th, 1780.” Then he 
wandered into the churchyard, and, after some searching, found a 
stone, sunk almost out of sight, whose moss-grown letters traced 
three names. First stood “ Hannah Somerby, aged 17, died July 6th, 
1780.” Then “ Ralph Somerby, January 2nd, 1782.” Lower down 
“Susan Somerby, December 12th, 1795.” Here was kindred dust, 
and—many nettles. He gathered two or three blades of grass, placed 
them in his pocket-book, and turned away. 


Cuapter IV. 


Fortune had favoured Jack Somerby. She had played a rare game 
at ball with him, and tossed him here and there into many an odd 
corner, but she always picked him up again, and rolled him in neatly 
to the right place, at the right moment. He had plenty of bounce 
in him. Hard knocks never hurt him, and he was always in the 
thick of the game. Jack was dogged, plucky, and indomitable. 
His blood ran warm; he took his whippings as a matter of course ; 
enjoyed his dinner, or could go without it; sleep as soundly under 
a haystack as in a bed; and picked up knowledge and halfpence 
anywhere, everywhere, as best he could. Fortune threw him many 
a chance, and he never lost one. He never forgot a face or a 
favour, never lied, and was never found in bad company. By-and-by 
he found, to his surprise, he had a character. He kept it. He 
sought no friendships, and made no enemies. There was something 
in his good-humoured, steadfast, sterling nature that made him 
welcome everywhere. Honest, handy, and shrewd, he never lacked 
a job; at the forge, in the stable, or the courtyard of the inn, some 
bit of work lay waiting for him. If it baffled him, he never rested 
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till he had mastered it. Of books he knew little; they seldom lay 
in his way, and he was too busy for reading. He had an old im- 
perfect copy of the Bible, and a Prayer-book, with his mother’s name 
in it. He always went to church. 

When Jack was twenty years old, he had an acknowledged place 
in the world, to which he had honestly fought his way. Two or 
three years later Mrs. Tamar Bee, dying in Lincolnshire, at Boothby 
Hall, left four thousand pounds to Jack Somerby, with her blessing. 
He took good advice, and bought a thriving business in the North. 
The “ Featherstone Arms” was one of the best houses on the road 
to London. The Scotch mails passed that way, and traflic was 
rapidly increasing : the world was beginning to travel. Here Jack 
was his own master, the right man in the right place, and the ball 
at his feet, with golden Opportunity holding out her hand to him. 
Jack took it, and strode on to fortune. He married happily and 
wisely, an old soldier's daughter, and the pair transmitted to a 
beautiful only child, a full tide of life, and promise of happy fortune. 

As she reached womanhood her father withdrew to a small estate 
he had purchased, as a permanent home for wife and daughter. Fair 
was the home that arose at his bidding, amidst lawns and meadows, 
while slowly and steadily rose the house he had planned, under his 
shaping hand, and the sound of the mason’s chisel, and the carpenter’s 
plane, mingled with the lowing of his kine, and the barking of his 
pointers. The wise master-builder tasted the incommunicable joys 
of a creator. Day by day, his hand and eye prepared and arranged 
the landscape which his soul foresaw, a belt of plantation here, there 
a sweep of lawn, and with every tree was planted a hope, and a 
fair ambition lay imprisoned in every rising wall. But sweet Anne 
Somerby was presently lured from her father’s side, away over the 
Border, by a “ braw wooer,” who had also prepared a dainty nest for 
a delicate bird. John Somerby never quite forgave his son-in-law. 
He had stolen the bird that should have sung in the Fairholm 
bushes. Year after year she would return, a smiling penitent, 
bringing a peace-offering to the proud grandparents of baby daughters, 
a stumbling, pratiling troop of blooming cherubs. I was the first- 
born of the flock. 

Now the acts of these youngsters, and the games that they played, 
and the sins that they sinned, and the joys and the terrors of their 
rosy, blissful infancy, are they not chronicled in the memories of 
certain old ladies, who look through their spectacles across the tract 
of bygone years, fondly and sadly, to the place where the morning 
broke for them, golden and fair. They remember a certain Monday 
morning, when three of them, Lotty, Mary, and Bet, all arrayed in 
fresh calico dresses, and spotless sun-bonnets, sauntering in the Home 
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field with vague intentions of enjoyment, as opportunity might afford, 
arrived at the duck-pond, a considerable sheet of water, in the centre 
of which was an island, and the ducks’ house. The only communica- 
tion with the mainland was a plank, a foot wide, close to the level of 
the water. Satan (it could be no other) implanted in their bosoms 
a strong desire to call at Ducks’ Island. He spoke by the mouth of 
Bet. The temptation was irresistible. It was a spot hitherto un- 
explored. There was a possibility of plunder, in the shape of ducks’ 
eggs. Mary hesitated and dissented, not, I grieve to say, from a 
moral point of view, but from a nervous conviction that she should 
not be able to cross the bridge in safety. A proposal that she should 
remain behind, she scouted. ‘To remain behind was ignominious, and 
not to be endured. It was finally arranged she should be placed in 
the middle, I, Lotty, in the van, Bet in the rear, and that she should 
touch a supporting hand on either side. Forward we went, and had 
just arrived half way, when Mary, casting a side glance at the water, 
without a word of warning, plunged with a faint screech into the 
pond, dragging both Bet and me down to perdition. Sinking to the 
waist in mud and water, we floundered to shore, and stood looking on 
one another, truly doleful objects. Bitterly we reproached the 
perfidious Mary, whose behaviour was truly enraging, but she sullenly 
said she had told us all along that she should turn giddy, and she 
was right. Mary was always right. At this moment up came the 
farm horses to be watered, and seated on one was my staunch friend 
John Beatty, a “trusty servant.” 

“Eh! Miss Lotty, and Miss Mary, where hae ye been, for pity’s 
sake?” surveying us with a laughing eye. “Ye maun gae to the 
big hoose straight away, but no by the front door, lassies,—slip in by 
the back. My Mary’s up there washing the morn, and she'll sort 
ye afore grandmamma knows aught.” 

Without a word we followed his advice, and stole like thieves into 
the back court. There, as ill-luck would have it, stood my grand- 
mother, bargaining with old Highland Nelly for fowls. Her eye 
instantly fell upon us, and there was no mercy in it. I suppose such 
misdemeanours are heinous in the sight of good housewives, and we 
must certainly have been disreputable objects, but it seems to me, now- 
adays, a pity old ladies don’t langh on such occasions. What an hour 
of martyrdom we endured in the washhouse that Monday morning ! 

Yet another little episode. 

My grandmother was a charitable woman, and visited much among 
the poor people of the country-side. Sometimes she took me with 
her on these visitations. One of her pensioners was a disreputable 
old rascal named Tom Brown, who inhabited a mud-hovel on the road 
to C——. My grandmother warned me to beware, at the entrance, 
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of a kind of circular ditch full of dirty water, which lay upon his 
threshold. I had to leap across it before I could enter the cottage, 
where blear-eyed Tom sat smoking. He was a very uninviting look- 
ing specimen of humanity in rags, and existed, I believe, on a small 
allowance from the parish. My grandmother addressed him with 
some sharpness in her accent. 

“ How long is it since you were at church, Tom?” said she. 

“ Three weeks agone last Sunday, Mrs. Somerby. The rector, he 
says to me, ‘If you'll come to church, Tom,’ says he, ‘Tl preach you 
a sermon, all for yourself, says he. And I went ma’am. But he 
deceived me, did Mr. Featherstone. Ne’er a word on’t touched my 
case at all, Ugh! ’twas all about the ordinary run of sinner, ma’am, 
quite commonplace ; and when I’d walked four mile, and a broiling 
arternoon, ’twas downright unhandsome of him to put me off, and so 
I showed him, for when he was nigh half through what he’d got to 
say, I jist gev him a look, and walked out at the church door, I did. 
But, Mrs. Somerby ” (with a villainous whine), “if ye want to do a 
good turn to a poor wretch, I want a pair o’ specs, to read the Word 
0 God, mum.” 

My grandmother surveyed him grimly. 

“There’s a piece of beef for you, Tom, in the meantime. If you 
had stayed to the end of the rector’s discourse, I doubt not you would 
have heard a word in season. What do you keep such a large stick 
on your bed for?” 

“Deed mum, jist to hit at the rats as they run over me by night. 
I'm moighty bothered wi’ rats, Mrs. Somerby.” 

A shudder passed over me, and I raised my eyes towards the roof 
of the miserable den. A rope stretched across one corner, whereon 
hung a very dingy-looking garment, shaped like a shirt. 

“Will no neighbour wash you a shirt, Tom?” said my grand- 
mother. 

“Deed, Mrs. Somerby, I canna afford washing. I wear my shirt 
as long as practicable, and then just hang it there till the flees drap 
aff it, and pit on the ither. It saves a warld o’ trouble.” 

I was glad to leap back over Tom’s cesspool, and enter presently a 
more agreeable-looking dwelling, where a bright hearty woman 
welcomed us. But my grandmother was in a scolding mood to-day. 

“Now Peggy,” said she irritably, “what’s this I hear of you, 
another baby coming, and the last not walking yet! Fie, fie,” and 
she looked quite crossly at poor Peggy, who, turning aside, and ready 
to ery, apologised humbly for the accident. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Somerby, don’t ye say a word. Poor John’s that vexed, 
he is!” 


“ John should be ashamed of himself,” said my grandmother 
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severely, “and so should you. There is no excuse for such folly. 
Have you not enough to do as it is, with these three children, and 
you not four years married yet!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Somerby, little Johnny can herd the coo like a man, 
and wee Betty there minds the cradle like a granny, and as for 
Tom” (catching up a fat infant of ten months), “ he’s ower big for the 
sradle now, bless him, greet lazy that he is; he'll be on his feet time 
enough, I’se warrant him.” 

Peggy was looking so blithely at the situation that my grand- 
mother was worsted, and was presently promising divers acceptable 
offerings at the hour of need. As we escaped Peggy’s tearful thanks, 
and crossed the fields towards Fairholm, we came upon a favourite 
pensioner, Highland Nelly. This old woman maintained herself by 
gathering sheep’s wool from the fences and hedges for miles around. 
To-day she had her apron full, and was wearing her usual smile of 
contented faith, a little brown, lean, weather-beaten woman, whose 
decent garments were all manufactured by her own spinning-wheel, 
and who contrived, over and above, to send a pair of socks to her son’s 
bairns, now and again, across the Border. She hada long tale to-day 
about her pig, which had mysteriously disappeared. Dark suspicions 
had fallen on Tom Brown, whose larder was known to have contained 
reinforcements of pork of late, and the old woman was in much 
distress at the collapse of her Christmas prospects. Nelly was a 
prime favourite at Fairholm, and was desired to make a visit to see 
the master, and consult him on the matter, as the moment was 
propitious, and a young litter in the fauld. 

Oh! blessed time of small interests and simple joys, why so fleeting ? 
Memory recals it with a pang. Joys of the calm summer evenings, 
watching, in the low oak window-seat, the swallows skimming across 
the lawn; reading, perhaps, Home’s old play, ‘Douglas, or the 
‘ Adventures of Sir Guy,’ or ‘ Sir Bevis’ ; or walking, my hand locked 
in my grandfather’s, up and down the terrace that ran round the 
dwelling, till darkness fell, and the twinkling waxlighis within 
warned us of bedtime. 

The bees had built in the roof that year and could not be dislodged. 
Their honey came dripping through the ceiling in my bedroom! 
What discomfiture! The swallows built under every gable, and there 
was a regular pitched battle between my grandmother and one-eyed 
Dinah on the one side, and a resolute pair of old swallows, my grand- 
father and myself, on the other. Build at the corner of the front 
door they would, and what Dinah’s destroying broom ruthlessly 
knocked away one day, the birds built up again with incredible speed. 
At last the swallow was victorious, and sat, winking on her eggs at 
my grandmother, as she passed out and in, defeated on her own door- 
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step! Sad catastrophes occasionally occurred, when the birds, mis- 
taking the great plate-glass windows for empty space, and secing 
Paradise apparently beyond, would dash against them in such im- 
petuous flight, that they were picked up lifeless. Blackbirds and 
thrushes were the chief victims. It is an odd fact that in a year or 
two they ceased to make the mistake, though how the younger 
generation was educated to caution is a mystery. A few stunned 
birds, who afterwards recovered, may possibly have acted as Mentors. 
That summer came to an end too soon. As I hung about my 
grandfather’s neck, the day we left Fairholm, “I wish I were not 
going to leave you,’ I cried. 

There was something very like a tear in the old man’s eye as he 
answered : 

“Why, you can’t stay with me for ever, you know, Lotty !” 

“You will send for me again, grandpapa!” I pleaded. 

“ Will you come if I do, Lotty?” said he. 

“To be sure I will,’ I replied. “ Who shall hinder me?” 

Vain, impetuous question, floating back to me after thirty years, 
along with the answer, so different from our loving expectations ! 

I stood, not long since, on the delicious old lawn at Fairholm, a 
woman rather weary of her tramp along life’s dusty highway, and 
drank in the fragrant silence of that sacred enclosure, with its bird 
chirpings, and rustling of boughs, as the hunted hart drinks up the 
waterbrooks. As I looked round on the scene of so many childish 
joys, the old dreams came partly back. But the “childish things” 
have indeed passed away for ever. My grandfather's grave is green 
in Aspenkirk churchyard, and no whisper comes thence to tell whence 
he came, or whither he went. Does his spirit haunt these bowers, so 
redolent of his presence to me, though a ruthless young hand has 
carved the features of the beloved old place into strangeness, and 
change has rubbed off the ineffable bloom from his work as he left it ? 
As a dream when one awaketh, so have the old things vanished clean 
away, and under the porch where I stand, softly saying Farewell, the 
nestling swallow beneath the eaves answers, “Ich habe geliebt, und 
gelebet.” 
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Sheridan. 


“Tw society I have met Sheridan frequently; he was#aperb!” So 
said Byron, who had met him often and heard him quiz De Staél and 
snub Colman, and who said that “Sheridan couldysoften even an 
attorney.” ‘“ Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to do,” says 
Byron, “has been par excellence, always the best of its kind. He has 
written the best comedy (‘ School for Scandal’), the best drama... . 
the best farce... . and the best address (monologue on Garrick), 
and to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum 
speech) ever conceived or heard in this country.” 

A wit rather than a humourist, an orator more than a statesman, a 
brilliant writer of comedy and farce, Sheridan was equally at home in 
the salons of the great, in the repartee of the clubs, in the badinage 
and persiflage of the green-room, or in the debates and conflicts of 
the House of Commons. 

Born of a mother of whom Dr. Parr said, “ I once or twice met his 
mother, she was quite celestial,” and of a father who was a man of 
letters, the instructor of Wedderburne, and the manager of a theatre, 
he yet started in life without means or powerful friends, androse to 
be—alas for him!—the friend of princes, in whom he put his trust, 
and more fortunately, the support of Fox and the Whig party, and their 
finest orator. He lived to give to the stage a comedy so bright and 
witty, so graceful and mirthful, that it keeps its popularity to this 
day, and he added the weight of his genius to the persecution of 
Warren Hastings in a speech which worked an assembly, already 
excited by the eloquent imagery of Burke, into a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. 

This man, with all his genius, wit, eloquence, and fascinating 
manners, with inherited and acquired abilities, who had overcome all 
obstacles, and stood in the first rank in society and in the House of 
Commons, died poor, worn out by debauchery, and with bailiffs about 
him. Nevertheless, in recognition of the purity of his political life, 
in admiration of his splendid talents, when he passed away he was 
carried, with the consent of the nation, to that Abbey to lie wherein 
is the secret hope of all our great men. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dublin in 1751; his grand- 
father was a scholar and the friend of Swift ; his father was an actor 
of some celebrity in his day, a rival of Garrick, a teacher of 
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elocution, and the author of a well-known pronouncing dictionary ; 
his mother was the authoress of several plays, novels, and other 
works, now wholly forgotten. At nine years of age Brinsley was 
brought over to England and placed at Harrow, where, Moore tells 
us that “he was remarkable only as a very idle, careless boy, who 
contrived to win the affections and even admiration of the whole 
school, both masters and pupils, by the mere charm of his frank, 
genial manners, and by the occasional gleams of superior intellect 
which broke through all the indolence and indifference of his 
character.” At Harrow his scholastic education may be said to have 
commenced and ended, for his father’s circumstances were not, suffi- 
ciently flourishing to admit of his being sent to a University, and in 
his twentieth year we find him an idler in Bath society—in which 
city his father was acting at the time—writing, in conjunction with 
a schoolfellow named Halked, a three-act farce, which no manager 
would accept, translating the ‘ Epistles of Aristeenetus,’ publishing a 
miscellany, which never went beyond the first number, and projecting 
other things which they fondly hoped would bring them fame and 
fortune, but which nobody appreciated except themselves. Some of the 
poems, however, that young Sheridan composed at this time, addressed 
to the reigning favourites of the pump-room, were far above mediocrity, 
although his invocations to Delia, and the complaints of Sylvio, would 
not be at all to modern taste. 

Everyone knows what the Bath of that day was like; it was the 
resort of valetudinarian reputations as well as of impaired constitutions, 
of gamblers, adventurers, fortune-hunters, scandal-mongers—and 
much worse. It was not a healthy atmosphere for a good-looking, 
fascinating, clever young fellow of twenty, who, his mother being 
dead, and his father being continually engaged in professional duties, 
was left to do very much as he liked ; and one of the least reprehensible 
things he did was to fall in love with the most beautiful and accom- 
plished woman he met. This was the daughter of the well-known 
composer, Elizabeth Linley, the famous singer—called by some the fair 
maid of Bath, by others St. Cecilia—with whom every man was in love, 
including Brinsley’s friend Halked, his own brother Charles, rich Mr. 
Long, Sir Thomas Clarges, and one Captain Matthews, a fashionable 
roué, a married man, who had known her from herchildhood. The latter, 
aman of fortune and intellect, was a welcome and respected visitor 
at her father’s house, and took advantage of his position to endeavour 
to entangle her affections. But young Sheridan won the victory over 
all his rivals, and to him Miss Linley told the story of Captain 
Matthews’s persecutions—how he had sworn to destroy himself upon 
her refusing to see him; how, terrified by these threats, her resolu- 
tion had given way; how, as soon as he entered the room where she 
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was, he had drawn a pistol from his pocket and, after locking the 
door, threatened to shoot himself before her eyes if she did not bind 
herself to see him again upon his return from London; and how, 
when he found her inexorable to his base proposals, he had vowed to 
destroy her reputation. Brinsley, who knew the man well, instead of 
playing the part of a chivalric lover, insinuated"himself into Matthews’s 
confidence, in order to obtain proofs of his true designs—for Miss 
Linley, womanlike, was too apt to believe in the sincerity of his ravings. 
On the very evening that he brought her certain letters which 
placed the roué’s villainous intentions beyond a doubt, he found her 
dangerously ill from a dose of poison which she had swallowed while 
in a state of distraction. 

Antidotes being promptly applied, the young lady recovered, but so 
great was her mortification that she protested she would not remain 
in Bath another day, and Sheridan offered to escort her to France, 
and there place her in a convent. Having every confidence in his 
honour she consented, and, while her father,and brother were engaged 
at a concert, she and her lover, accompanied by a maid, were dashing 
along the London road in a postchaise. Upon arriving in the metro- 
polis he took her to a friend of his family’s, who was no other than 
Charles Lamb’s uncle, the tallow-chandler and theatre-goer, whom 
Elia has immortalised in one of his delightful essays, and who offered 
the runaways a passage on board one of his own ships that was just 
about to sail for Dunkirk. Soon after they arrived in France, Miss 
Linley became Mrs. Sheridan. 

In the meantime Brinsley had received a copy of the Bath Chronicle, 
in which there was a furious attack upon himself by Matthews, and a 
threat to inflict public chastisement upon him the first time they met. 
No man of honour could live under such an insult in those days, 
and our young Benedick at once returned to England, challenged his 
calumniator, and a meeting was arranged in Hyde Park. The 
weapons were to be swords ; the hour arranged was six in the evening ; 
the spot the Ring, the Rotten Row of that time. Upon arriving 
there, however, Matthews objected to certain persons who were loiter- 
ing about, and it was mutually agreed that the combatants should pro- 
ceed to a coffee-house. After being refused accommodation at the Bed- 
ford they adjourned to a private room of the Castle Tavern, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. In a letter to Captain Knight, Matthews’s 
second, Sheridan thus describes what followed: ‘“ Almost immediately 
on entering the room we engaged. I struck Mr. Matthews’s point 
so much out of the line, that I stepped up and caught hold of his 
wrist, or the hilt of his sword, while the point of mine was at his 
breast. You ran in and caught hold of my arm exclaiming, ‘ Don’t 
kill him.’ I struggled hard to disengage my arm, and said his 
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sword was inmy power. Mr. Matthews called out twice or thrice, 
‘I beg my life.’ We were parted . . . . Mr. Matthews then hinted 
that I was rather obliged to your interposition for the advantage ; 
you declared that ‘before you did so, both the swords were in Mr. 
Sheridan’s power.’ Mr. Matthews still seemed resolved to give it 
another turn, and observed that he had never quitted his sword. 
Provoked at this, I then swore that he should either give up his 
sword, and I would break it, or go to his guard again. He refused— 
but, on my persisting, either gave it into my hand, or flung it on 
the table, or the ground (which, I will not absolutely affirm). I broke 
it, and flung the hilt to the other end of the room. He exclaimed at 
this. I took a mourning sword from Mr. Ewart, and presenting 
him with mine, gave my honour that what had passed should never 
be mentioned by me, and that he might now right himself again. He 
replied that he ‘would never draw a sword against the man who had 
given him his life.’” After much altercation, and with very ill-grace, 
Matthews tendered an apology. But, according to Sheridan, this did 
not prevent him giving to the world a garbled account of the duel— 
which the reader will perceive was very far from being en regle. So 
a second meeting took place near Bath, with much the same result 
as the first. Both swords breaking at the first lunge, the two men 
grappled, fell to the ground, and rolling over and over hacked at each 
other with the pieces; the seconcs looking quietly on. 

After this Sheridan became the hero of the day ; it was his first 
step to fame. At the time of her marriage Miss Linley was only 
eighteen years of age, and under articles of apprenticeship which bound 
her to her father until her tw enty-first year. Yet she was not penni- 
less ; on the contrary, she was the possessor of £3000, gained under 
the following curious circumstances. Of all her suitors the one most 
favoured by her parents was naturally the very rich Mr. Long; 
but on being informed by her own lips that she could never 
give him her love, he very magnanimously, not only renounced 
his pretensions, but settled the aforesaid sum upon her. Whether 
or not Mr. Linley approved of his daughter’s matrimoniai arrange- 
ments, he had to accept them as a fait accompli; but the young 
couple did not live together until the following year. On the 
13th of April, 1773, the marriage ceremony was repeated in London, 
and the happy pair retired to a cottage at East Burnham. It is 
worthy of record, as displaying Sheridan’s character in a highly 
favourable light, that, although his wife was engaged to sing at the 
Worcester Festival for several seasons at a remuneration of one 
thousand pounds for twelve performances, and although he at the 
time did not possess as many shillings, he steadily refused to allow 
her again to appear in public. Many in the present day will 
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consider such scruples overstrained, yet none can deny their mag- 
nanimity. Another singular instance of this indifference to money, 
when opposed to principle, upon the part of a man who was ever in 
need of it, was related to Lady Morgan by Joseph Lefanu. Sheridan 
he told her, once missed a legacy of £10,000 because he refused to 
go and see a relative in his last illness, lest his motives should be 
thought mercenary. 

Probably the period passed in the little East Burnham cottage was 
the purest and happiest of all that chequered existence ; often there- 
after in his most brilliant days he looked back upon it with tender 
regret, But love in a cottage could not long content the restless and 
aspiring Brinsley. He returned to London, and entered himself as a 
barrister in the Middle Temple, while both he and his wife wrote for 
the periodicals. By and bye, with the help of her £3000, they set 
up a fashionable establishment in Orchard Street, Portman Square, 
gave dinners and parties, to which the attractions of the once fair 
maid of Bath, and the fame of her gallant young husband drew some 
of the best of London society. Indeed Mrs. Sheridan’s sovrées were 
one of the things of the season. Of course it was all done upon 
credit, and it first opened that abyss of debt which he was never 
throughout his life to succeed in closing again. 

Reared in the atmosphere of the theatre, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that Brinsley should turn his thoughts in that 
direction, and, as the actor’s art had no attraction for him, that he 
should write a play. Not at all favourable was the reception of his 
first venture, for the ‘ Rivals,’ produced at Covent Garden on the 17th 
of January, 1775, was, on the first night, a decided failure. This 
was attributed to the bad acting of the Sir Lucius O’Trigger and 
to the great length of the work. An old magazine of the period, 
in criticising the piece, informs us that “ after a pretty warm contest 
towards the end of the last act, it was suffered to be given out for 
the ensuing night.” It also hints that the friends of the author 
had expected that “it would meet with opposition from a certain 
quarter, as it was thought by many to have a close connection with 
a certain affair at Bath, in which the celebrated Miss Linley (now 
Mrs. Sheridan) was the subject of rivalship.” This view seems to 
be borne out by the fact that sounds of disapprobation were heard 
even during the prologue, which was spoken by the favourite actor, 
Woodward. The piece was admirably cast—Shuter was the Sir 
Anthony; Quick, the Acres; Lewis, Falkland; Woodward, the 
Captain; Mrs. Green, Mrs. Malaprop. It was withdrawn, however, 
pruned, and a new Sir Lucius found, and from that time entered 
upon that career of public favour which has never been interrupted 
unto the present day. Contemporary criticism was not enthusiastic 
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in its praise. It complained that the characters were not new—and 
certainly Mrs. Malaprop has a more than family likeness to Miss 
Tabitha Bramble, while Falkland bears a strong resemblance to 
Valentine in Wycherly’s ‘Love in a Wood’—and that the work 
contained “many low quibbles and barbarous puns that disgrace 
the very name of comedy.” What would the writer say to our 
modern productions? That the acts were long, and in many parts 
uninteresting and tedious. The latter stricture was well applied to 
those dreary, sentimental scenes between Julia and Falkland, of 
which the modern playgoer has been much relieved by the stage 
manager's pruning knife. But if there was not something very 
excellent in the work it would not be as green and fresh to an 
audience of 1880 as it was to our forefathers of a hundred years 
ago. Mrs. Malaprop’s “nice derangement of epitaphs,” Captain 
Absolute’s delicious impudence, and Bob Acres’ newly-invented oaths 
are as delightful as ever, and ever will be while a taste for true 
wit and humour survives, let the critics say what they will. 

In the May of 1775, Sheridan brought out at Covent Garden a two- 
act farce entitled ‘St. Patrick’s Day: or, the Scheming Lieutenant,’ 
written for Clinch, the second representative of Sir Lucius, in 
recognition of his admirable performance of that character; and on 
the 21st of the following November, one of his most popular works, 
the ‘Duenna,’ was first performed, and ran seventy-five nights to 
overflowing houses. There may be those yet living who remember its 
latest revival, with Vestris as Carlos ; it had some delightful music— 
partly composed by Linley and partly borrowed from Rauzzini, 
Harrington and old Irish melodies—wedded to charming words; 
many of the couplets are still quoted by those who probably never 
heard of the opera. 

Garrick had always taken an interest in Sheridan, and the young 
man owed many of his best introductions to the great actor’s favour. 
Upon the retirement of the latter from the management of Drury 
Lane, in 1776, Brinsley, in partnership with Dr. Ford and his 
father-in-law, Linley, acquired Garrick’s share of the patent for the 
sum of £35,000. Moore says that “the mode by which he conjured 
up at this time the money for the first purchase of the theatre remains, 
as far as I can learn, a mystery to this day.” The money he had 
made by the ‘ Rivals’ and the ‘ Duenna’ must have gone long before, 
as sops to stop the mouths of clamorous creditors, yet without a 
sixpence he could call his own, he contrived to find £10,000. 
Verily Moore might well say “there was something mysterious and 
miraculous about all his acquisitions whether in love, in learning, 
in wit, or in wealth.” Garrick might have assisted him, although 
there is no evidence to support the supposition. 
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The commencement of his managerial campaign was most disastrous. 
It opened with his alteration of Vanbrugh’s ‘ Relapse,’ which he 
rechristened ‘ A Trip to Scarborough.’ It was the first attempt at 
Bowdlerising the old comedies, and Sheridan was one of the first to 
discover that their wit evaporated with their grossness. It was 
emphatically damned the first night. The production of a mangled 
version of the ‘Tempest’ fared scarcely better. The prospects of 
the new management were gloomy indeed. But in the meantime 
Sheridan was hard at work upon a new comedy that was destined to 
retrieve the fortunes of the theatre, and to constitute an era in the 
annals of dramatic literature. On the 6th of May, 1777, was first 
performed the ‘School for Scandal.’ The caste was exceptionally 
strong. Walpole says, “‘ There were more parts admirably performed 
in the ‘School for Scandal’ than I almost ever saw in any play.” 
King, Smith, Palmer, Parsons, Dodd, Baddeley, Yates, Mrs. Abington, 
Miss Pope, were seen in characters that fitted each like a glove. 
The success of the production was never for an instant doubtful, it 
rose with each act until it culminated in the inimitable screen scene. 
“On the first night of the ‘School for Scandal,” writes George 
Frederick Reynolds, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ “ returning from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields about nine o’clock, and passing through the pit passage from 
Vinegar Yard to Brydges Street, I heard such a tremendous noise 
over my head, that, fearing the theatre was proceeding to fall about 
it, I ran for my life; but found, the next morning, that the noise did 
not arise from the falling of the house, but from the falling of the 
screen in the fourth act; so violent and tumultuous were the applause 
and laughter.” Many years afterwards Sheridan told Byron that on 
that night he was knocked down and put into the watch-house for 
making a row in the street, and being found intoxicated by the 
watchman. 

The first sketch of this comedy, of which Moore gives a long 
account in his biography of Sheridan, was quite different to the 
finished play; there was neither a Sir Peter nor Lady Teazle, nor 
Mrs. Candour, nor any other member of the scandalous coterie, save 
Lady Sneerwell, who was then called Lady Timewell; while Charles 
Surface had half-a-dozen different names before he settled down to 
his immortal cognomen. Nor does it contain any suggestion of the 
sereen scene. In a second sketch, the Teazles and Sir Oliver, 
here called Sir Roland Harpur, are brought in. The condensed and 
polished wit that now sparkles in every line was the effect of 
immense labour. ‘“ There is not a page,” writes Moore, “that does 
not bear testimony to the fastidious care with which he selected and 
arranged and moulded his language so as to form it into the trans- 
parent channel of his thoughts which it is at present.” Every part, 
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with one exception, was re-written and repolished sometimes six or 
seven times, and then with interlineations. The exception was the 
last act, which was not written until the play was announced for 
representation. On the last leaf of the original MS. was scribbled 
“Finished at last, thank God!” to which the prompter added, 
«“ Amen.—W. Hopkins!” 

Everyone is so familiar with the ‘School for Scandal,’ that it 
would be almost impertinent in so brief a sketch as the present 
to descant upon its merits. The screen scene is probably the finest 
situation in the whole range of comedy, ancient or modern. But 
Sheridan, like Moliere, took his property wherever he found it, and 
he found much of his ‘School for Scandal’ in ‘Le Misanthrope,’ 
and more in Wycherly’s ‘Plain Dealer ;’ while it has been suggested, 
very plausibly, that Tom Jones and Blifil suggested Charles and 
Joseph. The dialogue was certainly moulded upon that of Wycherly 
and Congreve; but, brilliant as it is, it does not equal that of the 
author of ‘ Love for Love.’ 

It was his last dramatic work of any importance. Michael Kelly 
once told him he would never write another comedy, as he was afraid 
of the author of ‘ School for Scandal.’ But among his posthumous 
papers were found several sketches: one of a piece founded upon 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield :’ another of a comedy entitled ‘ Affectation,’ 
in which he proposed to satirise all the forms of that folly. But 
he never went beyond a few memoranda, the names of three characters, 
and some detached sentences of dialogue which promised to equal in 
wit the utterances of the famous scandal-mongers. 

But to return to our narrative. Such a success as that of the 
‘School for Scandal’ could not possibly escape the envy of rivals and 
enemies, who invented all kinds of stories to rob the author of his 
glory. One reported that the comedy was written by a young lady 
who had left the MS. at the stage door, and who died of consumption 
before it was performed. It is certainly very like the production 
of a consumptive young lady! Another assigned the authorship to 
Mrs. Sheridan. For years afterwards it was pointed out as a 
. significant fact, by the supporters of these theories, that Sheridan, 
although several times offered a large sum, would never sell the 
copyright. Consequently there is no edition of the play authenticated 
by him; that now used by the theatres having been printed from a 
manuscript which he lent his sister, who obtained £100 from the 
manager of the Dublin Theatre for its use. The secret of this 
reticence is contained in the following sentence—a reply to one 
of the many applications he received from publishers :—“I have been 
endeavouring for nineteen years to satisfy myself with the style of 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ and have not succeeded yet.” 
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In 1778 he purchased another share of the Drury Lane patent. 
But notwithstanding this voluntary increase of his liabilities—for 
which again no one knew how he obtained the money—and the 
success of his comedy, Sheridan was overwhelmed with debt, and 
the management of the theatre was disgraceful. Salaries were un- 
paid, even in the most menial departments ; actors refused to perform, 
in consequence of which the audience were frequently disappointed ; 
the scenery and dresses would have disgraced a fifth-rate theatre ; 
letters, sometimes of momentous importance, some even containing 
bank notes, were unopened, accumulated in heaps, and were then 
burned to save the trouble of reading.* Such was the condition of 
his affairs within the first two years of his lesseeship. But bad as 
was the beginning, as we shall presently see, worse remained behind. 

On October 30, 1778, he brought out the still famous burlesque 
of the ‘ Critic,’ written to ridicule Cumberland—who figures as Sir 
Fretful Plagiary—and his tragedies. Two days before the night of 
performance the last scene of the piece was not written. In vain did 
King, then stage manager, remonstrate, entreat ; Sheridan’s invariable 
answer was that he was just going home to finish it. As a last re- 
source Linley ordered a night rehearsal, and that day made his 
dilatory son-in-law dine with him; after dinner he proposed they 
should stroll to the theatre. There they found Ford. Presently 
King came up and requesting a few words, led the way into the 
small green-room, where there were a good fire, a comfortable arm- 
chair, a table upon which were pens, ink, paper, two bottles of claret, 
a dish of anchovy toast, and the unfinished manuscript of the ‘ Critic.’ 
As soon as Sheridan was in the room, King went out and locked the 
door behind him; then Linley and Ford avowed their intention of 
keeping him prisoner until the piece was concluded. And, rather 
enjoying the joke, Sheridan at once set to work and performed his 
task. 

He was now a man of fashion; his genius and incomparable wit 
procured him admission into the highest circles, he was the associate 
of Burke and Townshend, the boon companion of the Prince of Wales, 
Fox and Selwyn; and the time that should have been devoted to his 
business, was spent in the pleasures and dissipations of society. In 
1780 he entered Parliament as member for Stafford. The first speech 
delivered by one who was destined to be one of the most brilliant 


* His valet used to relate that, one morning upon throwing open his 
master’s bedroom windows, he found them stuffed up with papers, among 
which were several bank notes: there had been a high wind in the night, 
the windows had rattled, and for want of something better he had stuffed 


the bank notes into the casement, and being intoxicated at the time never 
missed them. 
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orators that ever declaimed the English language, was so great a 
failure that Woodfall counselled him to speak no more. “ But it is 
in me,” replied Sheridan, nothing daunted, “and by God it shall 
come out!” How he worked to attain 4s end is well described by a 
no means friendly biographer, Lord Brougham.* “With an ample 
share of literary and dramatic reputation, but not certainly of the 
kind most auspicious for a statesman; with the most slender pro- 
vision of knowiedge at all likely to be useful in political affairs; with 
a position by birth and profession little suited to command the respect 
of the most aristocratic country in Europe—the son of an actor, the 
manager himself of a theatre—he came into that Parliament which 
was enlightened by the vast and various knowledge, as well as forti- 
fied and adorned by the more choice literary fame of a Burke, and 
which owned the sway of consummate orators like Fox and Pitt... . 
What he wanted in acquired learning and in natural quickness, 
he made up by indefatigable industry : within given limits, towards 
a present object, no labour could daunt him; no man could work for 
a season with more steady and unwearied application... .. By 
constant practice in small matters, or before private committees, 
by diligent attendance upon all debates, by habitual intercourse with 
all dealers in political wares, from the chiefs of parties and their more 
refined coteries to the providers of daily discussion for the public and 
the chroniclers of parliamentary speeches, he trained himself to a 
facility of speaking absolutely essential to all but first-rate genius, 
and all but necessary even to that; and he acquired what acquaint- 
ance with the science of politics he ever possessed, or his speeches 
ever betrayed.” But of his eloquence little more than the tradition 
remains to us. The most famous of all his speeches was that 
against the Begum, Princess of Oude (1787), which held the House 
of Commons entranced during five hours and a half, which Burke 
declared to be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, 
and wit combined of which there was any record or tradition, of 
which Fox said that all he had ever heard or read, when compared 
with it, dwindled into nothing, which even his ‘political opponent 
Pitt pronounced to surpass all the eloquence of ancient or modern 
times. It must be confessed, however, that the shorthand notes 
which have come down to posterity scarcely bear out this un- 
qualified praise, and that Sheridan himself was doubtful of the effect 
it would produce upon a calm perusal is indicated, by the fact that 
he refused a thousand pounds for its publication. Brougham was of 
opinion that it owed a portion of its success “to the artist-like 
elaboration and beautiful delivery of certain fine passages, rather 
than to the merits of the whole... . His worst passages by far 


* ‘Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of George III.’ 
VOL. LX. 2k 
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were those which he evidently preferred himself: full of imagery 
often far fetched, often gorgeous, and loaded with point that drew 
the attention of the hearer away from the thoughts to the words; 
and his best by far were those where he declaimed, with his deep 
clear voice, though somewhat thick utterance, with a fierce defiance 
of some adversary, or an unappeasable vengeance against some 
oppressive act ; or reasoned rapidly, in the like tone upon some plain 
matter of fact, or exposed as plainly to homely ridicule some puerile 
sophism ; and in all this his admirable manner was aided by an eye 
singularly piercing, and a countenance which, though coarse, and 
even in some features gross, was yet animated and expressive, and 
could easily assume the figure of both rage, and menace, and scorn.” 
But whether his powers of oratory were or were not over-rated the 
effect they produced upon his auditors is indisputable, and during the 
trial of Warren Hastings, not even the speeches of Burke and Fox 
created so much interest and expectancy as did that of Sheridan. 
When he spoke the court was crowded to suffocation, and as much 
as fifty guineas were offered for a ticket of admission. 

His political career would require an article to itself, and it would 
not be an interesting one ; he was simply an orator, and Brougham’s 
comment that “as a statesman he is without a place in any class, or 
of any rank . . . . he was no statesman at all,” is not perhaps too 
emphatic. As a politician he ranged with the Liberal party, and, 
upon the breaking out of the French Revolution, with that section led 
by Fox; but after the rise of Napoleon patriotic feelings reasserted 
themselves, and breaking with the admirers of the despot be went 
over to the more constitutional division of the Whigs. He was 
always an ardent supporter of the Prince of Wales, with whom he 
lived upon terms of the closest intimacy, and he did him good service 
in the debates upon the Regency Bill, 1789,—to prove thereafter 
the proverbial ingratitude of princes. 

But while he was every day becoming more world-famous as a 
politician, orator, and man of fashion, his domestic atfairs were 
growing more and more hopelessly embarrassed. His father under- 
took for a short time the management of the theatre, but very soon 
wearied of the terrible task and retired. Only Sheridan himself, 
thanks to his marvellous powers of fascination, could have possibly 
fended off during so many years the ever-impending catastrophe. 
Unpaid actors, servants, tradespeople, all yielded to that magic 
influence. Fanny Kemble in her‘ Records’ gives, from her mother’s 
recollections, a sad picture of the state of the employcdes of the theatre 
—how on Saturday mornings, when salaries had not been paid for 
some time, the workpeople would assail Sheridan on the way to the 
treasury with, “Tor God’s sake, Mr. Sheridan, pay us our salaries. 
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For heaven’s sake, Mr. Sheridan, let us have something this week.” 
“ Certainly, certainly, my good people,” he would reply, “you shall 
be attended to directly.” “Then he would go into the treasury, 
sweep it clean of the whole week’s receipts (the salaries of the 
principal actors, whom he dared not offend, or could not dispense 
with, being, if not wholly, partially paid), and going out of the 
building another way, leave the poor people, who had cried to him 
for their arrears of wages, bafiled and cheated of their labours for 
another. week.” Yet a day or two afterwards he had but to appear 
among them with a smile, a few kindly words and promises, and 
they would be as eager to serve him as ever. 

Bunn, in the ‘Stage,’ tells the following capital story in illustra- 
tion of his powers of softening a creditor. Sheridan’s coal merchant, 
one Robert Mitchell, had a heavy demand against him for coals, 
which he could not get settled. One day, having lost all patience, 
he attacked the great manager mercilessly, and swore he would not 
leave the house without the whole of his money, which amounted to 
several hundred pounds. Sheridan had not so many shillings in his 
possession at the time. “It’s very true, my dear Bob, all that you 
say,” replied Sheridan ; “I’m really very sorry, but I say, Bob, you 
don’t want it all to-day, hey? won’t a part do?” ‘No, sir,” retorted 
the enraged creditor, “it won't. I must have it, I will have it; I 
daren’t go home without every farthing of it. My wife is distracted, 
my hones is beset with creditors, and, by G—d, I won’t leave this 
room without the money.” “ W ouldn’t half do to- day ?” pleaded the 
manager, “and a bill for the remainder.” No, the coal merchant 
would have his bond to the utmost farthing. Then Sheridan paused, 
and in a voice of deep emotion exclaimed: “Then would to heaven I 
a. assist you! I cannot: but” (diving a hand into his pocket) 

‘one thing I can, I will, I ought to do—there,” grasping Mitchell’s 
ne “ never let it be ssid tha at while Sheridan had a guinea in his 
pocket he refused it to his friend, Bob Mitchell.” Mitchell stood 
aghast for a moment, then, pocketing the guinea, rushed out of the 
house, and to the latest hour of his life he never tired of displaying 
the last guinea that his friend Sheridan had in the world. 

Michael Kelly relates another story as good. During the time that 
he was acting manager of Drury Lane, the narrator became responsible 
for a debt he had contracted for the theatre, and Sheridan, as usual, 
failing to meet it, Kelly was arrested. Sheridan at once sent for the 
hard-hearted creditor, remonstrated with him upon his cruelty, reasoned 
with him upon the hardship of the law of imprisonment for debt, 
pointed out that he had acted in an arbitrary, unchristian manner, 
until he had so thoroughly softened and convinced him that 
before the man left the house, Sheridan had borrowed two hundred 
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pounds of him, and left upon his mind an impression that he had 
been highly favoured by the great manager deigning to accept the 
favour. A creditor’s levée was held daily in his house; his library, 
parlour, butler’s room, and even the staircase were every morning 
filled with a motley crowd, anxiously listening for the sound of his 
footstep. When at last he came, elegantly dressed, all smiles and 
urbanity, shaking hands with one, nodding to another, he seemed to 
cast a charm over all; fellows that had been raging like tigers a 
few minutes before, could scarcely summon the courage to state their 
errand, while others seemed actually to forget what brought them 
there. Byron relates in his journals, how he once found Sheridan 
at his lawyer’s, and learned that he had come to stave off an action 
from his wine merchant: “I can vouch,” says Byron, “that my 
attorney is by no means the tenderest of men, or particularly 
accessible to any kind of impression out of the statute or record ; 
and yet Sheridan in half an hour had found the way to soften and 
subdue him in such a manner, that I almost think he would have 
thrown his client (an honest man with all the laws, and some justice 
on his side) out of the window, had he come in at that moment.” 
His cool assurance never failed him in an extremity. One night 
he was stopped by footpads in company with Challie, the wine 
merchant. ‘“ My friend can accommodate you,” he said to the fellows, 
“and as for myself, I tell you what I can do, I can give you my 
note of hand.” 

Another story of the same kind, told by Byron, is yet better. 
Writing to Moore (1815) he says: “ Perhaps you heard of a late 
answer of Sheridan to the watchman, who found him bereft of that 
‘divine particle of air’ called reason. He, the watchman who found 
Sherry in the street fuddled and bewildered, and almost insensible : 
‘Who are you, sir?’ No answer. ‘What's your name?’ —a 
hiccup. ‘What’s your name?’ Answer, in a slow, deliberate, 
impressive tone: ‘ Wilberforce!’” 

While Treasurer of the Navy he gave a banquet to the Prince of 
Wales at Somerset House. But, fearful of an execution being 
levied, he had neither furniture nor decorations for the rooms, and 
had to borrow these from the Drury Lane property-room, while 
certain friendly bailiffs were put in possession, and, dressed in 
handsome liveries, waited upon the guests. 


“God-like in giving—a devil to pay,” 


wrote Tom Moore. For he was as generous as he was unjust, and 
would frequently give away to a person in distress the money of 
which another to whom it was due was equally in want. 

In 1792 his wife died. “I never,” says Michael Kelly in his 
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‘ Reminiscences,’ “ beheld more poignant grief than Mr. Sheridan felt 
for his beloved wife ; and though the world which knew him only as 
a public man, will perhaps scarcely credit the fact, I have night after 
night seen him sit and cry like a child, while I sang to him, at his 
desire, a pathetic little song of my composition, 


‘They bore her to a grassy grave.’ ” 


There is something infinitely charming in this touch of tenderness, 
coming like a note of sweet music in the midst of this worldly, 
artificial life. Iam afraid poor “St. Cecilia,” notwithstanding the 
social advantages of being the wife of the famous Mr. Sheridan, 
might have often regretted that trip to France and its consequences. 
She was an excellent partner, however, who assisted him in all his 
pursuits: kept his accounts, read the plays submitted to the theatre, 
made extracts from State Papers for his speeches, and entered heart 
and soul into everything. 

He married again three years afterwards. His second wife was 
a Miss Ogle, a daughter of the Dean of Winchester. The story of 
the courtship and marriage is a curious one. They first met at 
a party at Devonshire House; years of dissipation had sadly dis- 
figured his once handsome features, and only his brilliant eyes 
were left to redeem a nose and cheeks too purple in hue for beauty. 
“What a fright!” exclaimed Miss Ogle, loud enough for him to 
hear. Instead of being annoyed by the remark, he at once engaged 
her in conversation, put forth all his powers of fascination, and 
resolved to make her not only reverse her opinion, but to fall in love 
with him. At their second meeting she thought him ugly, but 
extremely fascinating. A week or two afterwards he had so far 
succeeded in his design that she declared she could not live without 
him. Her father refused his consent unless Sheridan could settle 
£15,000 upon her, and, in his usual miraculous way, he found the 
required sum. But they were totally unsuited to one another, and 
the marriage was by no means a happy one. 

In 1799 he brought out his last dramatic work, ‘ Pizarro,’ an 
adaptation from Kotzebue. Many will still remember Charles Kean’s 
revival of this ranting, stilted, bombastic tragedy ; but it suited the 
taste of the day, and the political significance of several of the 
speeches, more especially that of Rolla, the Peruvian hero, who in 
his address to the soldiers institutes a comparison between the 
Spaniards and Peruvians that the audience eagerly applied to France 
and England, secured it enormous popularity. But his usual dila. 
toriness imperilled its success on the first night. When the curtain 
rose he was in his room writing the last act, which, with the most 
profuse apologies, was sent down bit by bit to be studied by Kemble 
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and Mrs. Siddons, during their waits in the early part of the play. 
The receipts of the first sixty nights performances amounted to 
£60,000, and he received as much as £2000 for the copyright. 

But the inevitable Nemesis that sooner or later overtakes all such 
men, was now close upon his heels. On the 24th of February, 1809, 
Drury Lane Theatre, which had been rebuilt only ten years pre- 
viously at a cost of £150,000, was burned to the ground. There is 
a story which relates how, while the theatre was burning, Sheridan was 
coolly sitting in a tavern close by, sipping his wine, and, upon some 
one remonstrating with him, he replied, with inimitable sang frotd, 
“A man may surely be allowed to take a glass of wine by his own 
fireside.” Michael Kelly, however, who was his acting-manager at 
the time, and present at the catastrophe, tells a very different tale. 
He says that there was no performance on that night, and that 
Sheridan was at the House when the news was brought him. Out of 
respect to him a motion of adjournment was made, but he opposed it, 
saying, that “ Whatever might be the extent of his private calamity, 
he hoped it would not be allowed to interfere with the affairs of the 
nation,” moved that the debate should be proceeded with, and calmly 
kept his seat. 

The directors of the theatre were naturally desirous to get rid 
of a manager who by his recklessness was grievously depreciating 
their property, and it was agreed that Sheridan should be bought out 
for £28,000, which sum was not to be paid until the house was rebuilt. 
Whitbread, the brewer, who started the proposition and undertook to, 
carry it out, had the perhaps not enviable distinction of being the 
only man who was ever known to resist Sheridan’s powers of per- 
suasion ; in vain did the fallen genius entreat him to advance a 
portion of the money which was his due before the stipulated time 
had expired, in order that he might meet his election expenses at 
Stafford. The man of beer was inexorable, and Sheridan lost his 
seat. This was the last blow. His furniture, his jewels, his pictures, 
all he possessed, were seized by his creditors, and he himself consigned 
to a sponging-house. 

Moore, in his ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ as well as in the scathing monody 
on his death, bitterly denounces the “velvet friends” who forsook 
him in his distress : 


“Who could bask in that spirit’s meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close,” 


and more especially the prince, whose cause he had so well served in 
the early days of the Regency. A writer, however, in the Edinburgh 
Review, soon after the publication of the biography, endeavoured to 
place the prince's conduct in a more favourable light by stating that 
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he sent his unfortunate friend £4000 towards paying his liabilities, 
which amounted in all to only £4000, but that the money was 
either attached by the creditors, or dissipated in such a manner that 
it was useless to him. Neither his wife—a lymphatic creature, with 
very little heart—nor her friends gave him any assistance, although, 
as we have seen, he settled £15,000 upon her; and gradually he sank 
into penury and misery. 

At the beginning of the year 1816, when his last illness had just 
come upon him, a paragraph, supposed to have been penned by Moore, 
appeared in the Morning Post, calling attention to his condition. 
“Nothing could be more wretched than the home in which he lay 
dying,” says an eye-witness: “there were strange-looking people in 
the hall; the parlour seemed dismantled; on the table lay a bit of 
paper, thrown carelessly and neglected—it was a prescription.” In 
his last moments a sheriff’s officer arrested him, and would have 
earried him away in the blankets to a sponging-house, had not the 
physician in attendance threatened to make the fellow responsible 
should the patient die in consequence. 

His death occurred on the 17th of July, 1816, he being then 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. He died at his house in Saville 
Row, but the body was conveyed to the house of his friend, Mr. Peter 
Moore, in Great George Street, as being more convenient for a walking 
funeral to the Abbey. The Dukes of York and Sussex were mourners ; 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Lauderdale, Earl Mulgrave, Lord 
Holland, the Bishop of London, and Lord Spencer, were pall- 
bearers. 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of one whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow ; 
How bailifis may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow!” 














Manslaughter. 


Ho! maidens fair, come around me and listen, 
Unto my story your rosy ears lend, 

Then if a tear of soft sympathy glisten, 
Muse on the moral that comes at the end— 


Under her mother’s wing, safely enfolded, 
Bloomed a young girl into womanhood’s grace, 
Nature in some happy moment had moulded 
A vision of peace in her innocent face. 


Year after year, as she grew to perfection, 
One who beheld her adoringly sighed, 

Feeding in secret a man’s first affection, 
Waiting in hope for his mistress and bride. 


» 


She in her pure and most perilous sweetness, 
Guiltless of art, at no pains to disguise 

All the rare charm of her nature’s completeness, 
Hid not the light of her beautiful eyes. 


Then came a day when his love had grown bolder, 
Yet half despairing, with pulses that beat, ' 

All the fond tale of his passion he told her, 
Laid his heart down at his dear lady’s feet. 


“Surely,” he cried, in a rhapsody pleading, 
“Tove in that tender breast softly must glow.” 
Pity awoke, and with mild interceding, 
Closed the sweet lips as they sought to say No. 


Shone in her eyes as she wavered and trembled— 
Was it so simple to grant this heart bliss ? 

Self all forgotten, she sighed—and dissembled, 
Laid her soft hand with a promise in his. 
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Then in her ear the low voice of her mother, 

Grave and beseeching cried: “ What have you done? 
Is this the choice of your heart, and no other? 

Bring me no other, child, here as a son.” 


“‘Dearest of mothers, ah! cease to torment me, 
See, when you speak, every nerve in me stirs, 

Take, dear, in peace what the kind gods have sent thee, 
Vex not my spirit with fears and demurs.” 


“Give me your hand, child, and ere you speak, ponder, 
Look in my eyes, so the truth may not hide, 

Say, with this man could you round the world wander 
Barefoot, but happy, if close to his side? 


“Infinite issues around us now hover, 
Mighty with impulse for weal or for woe, 

Does your soul cleave to the soul of your lover?” 
Then,the girl faltered a faintly-breathed “ No.” 


“Yet I am bound, and I never will leave him, 
How could I shatter his love and his trust? 

She who has stolen his heart must not grieve him,” 
Stern came the low reply: “ Daughter, she must.” 


“Darling, with honour and truth would you palter? 
What this man asks can you loyally give? 

How could you carry a lie to the altar, 
Go to your husband a traitor, and live? 


“Dream not to wrap him in placid illusion, 
Into his being your death-chill would creep, 
Duties intricate in direst confusion 
Harass your waking hours, murder your sleep. 


“Woe to the woman, and endless contrition, 
Who her own lord would betray with a kiss, 

Good angels weep o’er no human perdition, 
Sadder, completer, more hopeless than this.” 
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So saved the mother her brand from the burning. 
Who shall deliver a man’s heart in pain? 

Heal his deep wound, or speak peace to his yearning 
Whose life’s hid treasure lies bleeding and slain. 


Then when your sweethearts around you come wooing, 
Smile not, dear maids, if your hearts whisper Nay ; 
Mischiefs there are, past all human undoing, 
Wounds, whose deep scars last for ever and aye. 




















France in the Dykes. 


‘. 
Floodmarsh, Bogshire. 
You wonder, my Theresa, where I am, and what I am doing. 
You, gay butterfly, are dressing, dancing and diverting yourself in 
the sunny South—dreaming by the blue Mediterranean, sitting 
under olive-trees of Spain. And I, my friend, I am in a world of 
bogs and plains, of mists and vapours, of shadows and hobgoblins 
—a weird land of corpse-candles and antiquities. Understand it all, 
when I say that I am in the Dykes. 

And what, you ask, takes my lively Sidonie, of all people, to the 
Dykes, of all places, and in November, of all months ? 

I comprehend your natural curiosity and satisfy it. You remember 
that pale compatriote of yours, Frances Alleyne, who honoured me 
with a friendship quite particular ?—a friendship which I rather 
tolerated than reciprocated. Good! Miss Alleyne returning to 
England, remembers me still—writes often—and, finally fulfilling 
her destiny, marries. Monsieur, the husband, fulfilling also his 
destiny, goes to live in the Dykes. They invite me io stay with 
them—a thing not to be wondered at! 

I decline more than once—it gives offence. They write again. 
At last I yield also to the decree of fate. On the solemn eve of All 
Souls I pack my boxes. I cross the turbulent Channel. I leave 
London in a storm of wind and rain, and I go northwards to make 
my reverence to the Dykes. After two hours have passed we reach 
Minsterholme. Here I discover that one must descend and wait for 
the Floodmarsh train. 

“ How long ?” 

Upon that point I can get no apparently reliable information. I 
gather merely that it will be “a good bit,” A certain obscurity hangs 
over the coming and going of that particular train which seem to be 
regulated by the occurrence of other events. 

This is cheerful—very. In your noisy London it rained with 
enthusiasm, here it rains with fury. Impossible to leave the station, 
even were one’s mind at rest concerning the eccentric train, so I set 
myself to walk up and down the platform. I buy Hood’s ‘ Annual,’ 
which fails to amuse me. I visit the waiting-room, which is dark 
and dusty, and endeavour to make conversation with an ancient dame, 
dusty also, and of an attire obsolete and primeval. Then again I betake 
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myself to the platform, where my forlorn appearance interests an 
amiable porter. 

“ Pretty tired o’ waiting, Miss ?” 

It is a fact not to be denied. We become friendly, that porter and 
I. We bewail the weather in company, and I am receiving some 
valuable and recondite information about trains in general, when I 
behold one, slow and heavy of aspect, creeping stealthily up from a 
side line. 

“Here you are at last, Miss! Train for Floodmarsh,” he roars, 
picking up my shawls. He sees to my luggage, deposits me in a 
carriage ; I give him Hood’s ‘ Annual’ for a souvenir, and we depart. 
Ours is a long train also, evidently a slow one. The landscape is 
not interesting—dull plains intersected by ditches ; very few trees, 
and those of a stunted, miserable kind. No sign of life anywhere 
outside, very little sign of life also inside, for my companions seem 
all of a most retiring disposition. I ask some of them: 

“Ts it far to Floodmarsh ?” 

The answers are vague and not reassuring. We go on. More 
plains, more ditches, and the afternoon is closing in. I ask again for 
information regarding Floodmarsh. My companions look at each 
other, evidently not liking to commit themselves. Were it a court 
of assize, they could not be more careful. The truth comes out at 
last. No one apparently knows anything about Floodmarsh. One 
old woman has “heerd on it,’ another is doubtful either of its 
existence or of its desirability. 

I grow sad—I look from the foggy window at the dreary waste 
from which pale mists are beginning to rise. It makes me shiver. 
Why have I then left my country for this mournful voyage, of which 
the end is buried in such obscurity ? 

And again, in what mysterious quarter of the globe has Frances 
located herself, that its very existence seems doubtful to my fellow- 
travellers? This is a serious question—I ponder it while the others 
furtively regard me. Perhaps my pronunciation of their language 
may be the cause of this singular reticence ; but again, their pronunci- 
ation of your charming English is equally strange to me—it belongs 
not to you, also it is not of London. 

Still we go on. Some of our passengers alight at a small station 
and melt away silently into the mist. I look at my watch and sigh. 
At last this slow, this aggravating train slackens its funereal march. 
It stops. I spring up and look out of the window. Our carriage is 
at the end of a long platform. Upon this platform is a mean shed, 
far away from me. Is it a station? There is no one to ask, but it 
must be—a presentiment of reality seizes me. I turn in despair to a 
fat gentleman near me. 
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“Oh, sir! is this Floodmarsh?” He hesitates for a moment. Is 
he debating whether I am goodlooking enough to demand his 
services that he stares me so hard in the face? Then he jumps up, 
leans out of the window, and shouts fiercely : 

“Guard!” His voice is stentorian. It brings that functionary 
speedily to our carriage. 

“ Floodmarsh, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“Young lady here!” 

“ Quick, miss !” 

Guard opens the door—fat gentleman deposits me in outstretched 
arms of guard, who rapidly places me on the platform, springs up to 
his van; train moves on and leaves me alone and bewildered. 

I look around—with the exception of three men, I am a solitary 
speck in the wilderness. These men are the station-master, the porter, 
and another. 

The another is a short gentleman, very short; he has a long 
red beard, and he stands with a nonchalant air contemplating the 
landscape. Whether he came, like myself, by this train, and like me 
gazes for the first time upon our dreary surroundings; or whether— 
oh joyful idea !—he has anything to do with my arrival, it is impossible 
to say. I must find out, and with the view of solving this problem 
I walk deliberately up to him. 

When I come near, I look at him full in the face. He averts his 
eyes. Heavens! it is then a mistake. My cheeks burn with vexation, 
and leaving him still contemplating the horizon pensively, persever- 
ingly, I walk off. 

I return to station-master and porter. One stands with his hands 
in his pockets, the other eats nuts. Suddenly a thought strikes 
me—a terrifying thought which rises to overwhelm me with still 
greater confusion than before. You guess what it was! Where— 
oh where is my luggage? On the platform? No! Anywhere else? 
As far as I can determine—no! I appeal to the officials. The 
porter leaves off cracking nuts, and gazes at me stolidly. The 
station-master does the same. Neither knows anything about it. 
Apparently, neither cares. Can it be the atmosphere of these Dykes 
which produces this immobility, this indifference to the ordinary 
concerns of life? In despair I turn once more to look at the 
solitary, short gentleman. He is where I left him. A hermit or an 
astronomer, surely, that he regards the heavens so ‘persistently. 
Impelled by I know not what, I rush up to him again : 

“Pardon, sir, are you acquainted with Madame -" 

An odd look, half embarrassed, half pleased, comes over his face. 
Also he blushes, Theresa, can you believe it?—it was Monsieur 
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himself, and Frances had sent him there to meet me. The dear 
man, I knew him better and loved him much more later on. 

But now, the luggage? I drag him forward. I demand that he 
shall interest himself regarding it ; anda languid search is commenced. 
To judge by appearances, I imagine that the seekers expected it to 
fall from the clouds at their feet. For a while this search is useless : 
it could not continue upon an empty platform, twenty feet long. I 
am filled with sombre thoughts. At last the porter has an idea. 
He is evidently the man of genius in this locality. Premising that 
“she wor a uncommon loong train, surely,” he thinks that “there 
may be a summat oop the line,” and departs on a voyage of 
discovery. 

He is right, that porter. He finds the “summat.” There, in the 
long grass bordering the line, thrown carelessly out of the train van 
and hidden among large logs, stones, rubbish and broken iron rails, 
lie my nice boxes. One of them has rolled down the bank into a 
muddy stream; its clean white cover, bound with red, presents a 
pitiful appearance when fished up by the intelligent porter. You 
conceive that it is irritating. But “all is well that ends well,” so 
says your Shakespeare. I have my impedimenta, and now what do we 
do next? I look at Monsieur. Heis pulling his long beard thought- 
fully ; decidedly he has forgotten my existence. I remind him of it 
by inquiring after the health of Madame. 

Madame is well. 

That is good. Then I say: “Is your house here ?” 

An idiotic question, my Theresa, for which I have no excuse, 
considering that we are neither rabbits nor water-rats to live in these 
ditches, and other abodes do not exist, at least within view. I 
deride myself for my folly, but Monsieur answers quite gravely : 

“ No, we live four miles away.” 

Four miles ! 

My friend, I was tired, 1 was hungry, I was wet. Within two 
days I had had a stormy sea voyage, and a fatiguing soirée in 
London. I had travelled three hundred and fifty miles changing 
from one train to another, and wearying myself at stations. Judge 
then, what an expedition, what an eternity this other four miles 
appeared to me! But I resign myself. There is nothing better 
to be done, and I prepare myself to endure this other four miles. 
After a certain time spent in reflection, Monsieur says : 

“The carzier will bring your luggage.” 

“That is well,” I reply, “and when will the carrier arrive with 
it.” 

For answer, Monsieur remarks inconsequently : ‘ Dreadful weather, 
is it not?” 
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I assent and revert to the subject of the carrier. When will my 
luggage arrive ? 

Finding evasion useless, Monsieur capitulates and informs me that 
it may be to- -night, it may be to-morrow, or some time. This is con- 
soling! Some time obtains greatly in the Dykes. It is a word of 
wondrous comprehensibility. Isuppose that I shall sleep somewhere 
some time to-night, but at present there are no steps taken in that 
direction. It is five o'clock, Why we do not depart from this 
melancholy spot is to me a mystery. Trembling with a new appre- 
hension, I say to my Rip Van Winkle : 

“ And do we too go by the carrier?” 

“Oh no, my pony carriage is here.” 

At these words my heart re joices exceedingly. I desire most 
earnestly to make the acquaintance of that pony carriage : it will rest 
my weary limbs, and bring me to my desired haven, and why, oh why 
then do we not seek it? There is apparently nothing to hinder us. 

Iam wrong. There is Monsieur’s reverie, which has not yet come 
toanend. He stands still on the platform, his features wearing an 
expression of bewildered indecision. I look at the station-master and 
porter ; they also stand about, hands in pocket, gazing into gr ene 
It is too zach I give up the problem, I push my own hands deeper 
into my muff and with a sigh I resign myself also to contemplate 
the mournful view which spreads itself around me, the watery plains 
from which stick up some black posts and rails and leafless trees, 

I take a mental photograph of the dingy, dirty shed, the skeleton 
station which stands so solitary in the middle of nowhere. There 
is the sudden cry of some wild bird overhead. Perhaps it awoke 
Monsieur, for a mild voice says slowly : 

“Hadn’t we better be going.” I leave you to imagine how 
speedily I follow him to where is waiting for us a patient grey pony, 
attached to a vehicle of the Dykes. It is a carriage, but certainly 
it is a carriage not well qualified perhaps to shine in your Rotten 
Row ; but still if it will bring me to light and warmth and repose, I 
embrace it, that carriage—it earns my cordial gratitude. 

For some distance the road is of a dreary sameness. The pony 
hwries himself no more than do other animals in this strange land. 
But the weather improves slightly. The fog is not so heavy here. 
We have left the rain behind us‘at Minsterholme. And the clouds, 
parting on the western horizon, let through the last bright gleams of 
an autumnal sunset, lighting up the road and its muddy pools with a 
red glare, and casting fantastic shadows, which resemble attenuated 
goblins, from the queer-headed trees sprinkled over the broad 
pasture-lands, 

These lands are at present a series of lakes, large andsmall. A 
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water-ditch is on each side of us. A fine heron rose up suddenly as 
we came near. Sometimes a rat splashed into the water ; occasionally 
we disturbed a colony of moor-hens standing on the bank or paddling 
among the rushes. No other signs of life. No other sounds. We 
drive on, slowly, steadily. I manage to extract some conversation 
from Monsieur, who is evidently a man amiable and charming, but 
nervous. The twilight deepens. All becomes grey. The wind 
rises, dispersing the mists, but chilling the atmosphere. I shiver and 
am glad of my furs. 

Still onwards we drive, and not yet can I discern the welcome 
vision of a chimney. A few trees, however, commence to show 
themselves here and there at the road side. We pass a man in 
charge of a belated cow, and Monsieur revives my, drooping spirits by 
telling me that it is not very much farther to Floodmarsh. 

By and by we come upon the advance guard of civilisation, a 
cottage, poor indeed, but still a cottage. Then“another. After that 
two or three together. In the distance I discern a church tower, 
dimly visible in the obscurity. Some people suddenly appearing like 
shadows in the twilight, recognise the grey pony and call out “ Good- 
night” to us. We see the open door of a small inn, and the warm 
glow of a blazing fire streams far on to the road. It is a beacon 
light to me, the hope of happiness to come. We are in the street 
now, such street as it is. 

One row of whitewashed cottages. What was a ditch when we 
left the station has gradually widened until upon’my left hand rolls 
a river, swift and muddy. A little farther and it}is crossed by an 
ancient bridge of three arches. From somewhere near proceeds a 
most vehement quacking of ducks and geese, probably aroused from 
their slumbers by our advent. We pass over the bridge and there 
before us is a large stone house, surrounded by evergreens. There 
are lights in the windows. At the sound of our wheels, the front 
door opens. <A voice I recognise calls out my name, and Frances 
comes running to the gate. Monsieur, who is not nearly so shy as 
he was an hour ago, lifts me down with a “ Welcome home!” and, 
amid much embracing, I go in and take my first seat at a Bogshire 
fire. 


Il, 


WE often hear, my Theresa, of the march of civilisation. It 
moves me to inquire earnestly, When will it march into the Dykes? 
People talk of the dark ages when the ordinary comforts of life 
were wanting, and congratulate themselves that those benighted 
times have passed away. I intend to differ from these clever people. 
I beg to assure them that, in the heart of your advanced England, 
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I, Sidonie, have gone back to these dark ages. I am of them. I 
live in the midst of primitive ways and primitive ideas. Surrounded 
by antiquities, animate and inanimate, I feel some way as if I too 
were becoming an antiquity, a personage of the past, a great-grand- 
mother of the real, modern Sidonie. 

Figure to yourself a land wheré wealth would be useless, since you 
cannot here spend money, unless, indeed, you choose to lay it out in 
horse-collars or geese. 

A land where, as yet, I have only seen one cow and not a hen; 
therefore an egg is a rarity, and milk almost a dream. It is dear: 
you cannot purchase more than one pennyworth a day, no matter 
how large your household; and this pennyworth will fill a wine- 
elass—yes, I think so. It is poor, this milk so scarce; of a weak- 
ness and blueness incredible! A land where you can only procure 
meat once a week; and then where, think you, must you go to get 
it? Where, my friend, but to the grocer’s! You tell me that I 
jest. You are mistaken. I, who speak to you, give you my word. 
On the morning of each Monday there arrives at this establishment 
a consignment of defunct sheep and oxen, sent from the nearest town, 
eight miles away. 

The grocer clears a portion of his counter, upon which are de- 
posited the various fragments of meat. You arrive; you inspect; 
you choose ; and you provide yourself with enough to last you for 
the entire week. 

This arrangement is of the most convenient during the winter, 
but, of course, in the summer there are disadvantages. Do not 
imagine, however, that one is reduced to starvation thereby. Not at 
all. We have a grand resource; we have a bacon chest. It is 
about ten feet long, this affair, made of rough oak, and it stands 
in the kitchen. It is filled to the top with sawdust, not of the 
freshest ; and in this sarcophagus lie entombed many and various 
pieces of pig. Several of them, it appears to me, were therein 
deposited at a period not remote from the Flood, and have acquired, 
through time, a flavour and an odour, fragrant, doubtless, in the 
nostrils of the Dykes, but too potent, alas! for mine. At the best, 
I do not love him—the pig; he is not more acceptable to me when 
coloured of a pale orange and pervaded by a suspicion of pine-tree. 

The other morning my paper is exhausted. I tell Madame that in 
spite of the still falling rain I must goout and buy some. She shakes 
her head. 

“ Not possible.” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“Because there are no shops here, and you could not get such 
a thing as writing-paper in the place.” 
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Doubtless I look as much astonished as I feel. ‘Then what do 
you do? Does one never write here?” 

“Oh, we wait until somebody goes into Crosse or Minsterholme.” 

“ How !—nothing to be had nearer than eight miles?” 

“No.” 

I sigh deeply. It is excusable. One might as well be in the 
latest acquired colony. And how—how then am I to employ myself 
in this village mortuaire ? “ Had one but known it earlier,” I say, 
doubtfully, watching the grey mist and the laurel hedge dripping 
with rain. 

“No writing; no work; for, of course, to buy embroidery is also 
out of the question.” Frances laughs with amusement, not entirely 
unmixed with malice : 

“Hasn’t our lady fair come to a lively place!” and retires to a 
domestic consultation ; perhaps to dig in the sarcophagus. 

I fly to the piano; it is locked. I rush into the other room, where 
there is yet another, too old, too bad to be worth the trouble of closing, 
and I set myself to perform the Dead March in Saul. Theme sad 
but suitable, as the clavier permits not of any wild flights of modern 
composition, and tones down the player into decorous solemnity. 
This piano is in shape a deep box nearly square, yellow exceedingly 
of key, sharp and tinkling of sound. The upper part of it, a cupboard 
lined with faded red silk, much torn, reaches to the low ceiling. 
This ancient instrument, once touched by the fingers of Frances’ 
grandmother, is curiously decorated with flowers and cupids painted 
in primitive fashion, and bears the date eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

I am in a sort of dream, born of sadness and ennui, when suddenly 
arrives Madame : 

“ After all, Sidonie, I think we can get the embroidery.” 

“What happiness! There is then a shop.” 

“ No—but somebody told me one day that the landlady of the inn 
had some to sell.” 

“Tt is droll, that; but all right, we will go and see this landlady 
and purchase her embroidery.” 

For during the performance of the Dead March, the rain, thinking 
apparently that the dirge was intended for its own interment, has been 
good enough to take the hint and has quietly ceased to be. The sun 
shines, for the first time since my arrival, and we depart in quest of 
the desired embroidery. 

The turbid river, swollen by the rain, dashes madly under the 
quaint old bridge, and has already filled the road along which we 
must proceed. We find, however, a passably dry footing upon the 
raised pavement, broken and uneven. A little more rain and the 
flood will rush in at the cottage doors; and the floors thereof, which 
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are a deep step lower than the entrance, will become lakes, from which 
Frances tells me she often sees the women baling out the muddy 
water, hour after hour. 

These cottages are low and ancient-looking, with the smallest of 
small windows, tiny squares cut in the whitewashed walls; and the 
roofs are thatched with reeds. Evidently, generation upon generation, 
father and son have worked at these roofs, each depositing a fresh 
stratum upon the old and notching the edges carefully into sharp 
vandykes, so that not a reed is out of place. Again, they are carpeted 
from chimney to eaves with a moss so exquisite, so greenly shaded 
from golden to dark emerald, so soft, that a painter might despair of 
copying it. It is a covering marvellous to behold, thick, smooth, 
impervious entirely to wind and wet; but, ah Theresa, what of fire? 
One little spark falling upon the dry tinder of centuries, then a sudden 
mad blaze, and behold, the primitive world of Floodmarsh is given to 
the flames ! 

I think that such will be its fate some day, and I mention it to 
Frances ; who remarks as usual : 

“ Oh, stuff and nonsense; no fires here!” 

Madame is nothing if not practical, and does not believe in may 
be’s. She anticipates nothing but the actual, the thing which is 
happening at the moment. Noble character! 

We continue our promenade, passing a curious old market cross, 
neither very large, nor very high; but within it, I am told, prisoners 
were formerly shut up. At one side there is a small door, of which 
the top is an open grating. I looked therein; it seemed to me to be 
about three or four feet large every way. And there were frogs and 
snails. Naturally I pitied the unfortunate prisoners. Perhaps people 
were smaller in those past days. Wecan hope so. Perhaps also they 
did not mind frogs and snails. 

Now we arrive at our inn—the very one from whose open door 
streamed forth the firelight that welcomed me on my arrival, the first 
bright thing I saw in Floodmarsh. But, my friend, it does not look 
attractive by day. It is whitewashy. That, of course, is the fashion 
which obtains universally here. But, alas! it is also dirty, and beery, 
and pipey—vraz cabaret, in truth ; and at the threshold I draw back. 
I am asking myself mentally : 

“Ts this game (the embroidery) worth this candle (the inn)? 
Shall I not rather await the departure of some messenger to more 
civilised regions ? ” 

When Madame, practical still, pushes past me, saying: “Do you 
want it? If you do, come along!” 

I yield, as always, to the stronger mind, and slip myself in meekly 
at the heels of Madame. Some peasants, very ugly, with rushes 
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bound round their legs, are smoking and talking with the proprietor. 
In reply to the inquiries of Frances, the landlady appears with some 
strips of work. You understand that my selection is quickly made, 
I buy anything so that I may escape at the earliest moment from the 
polluted atmosphere and the amiable grins of ces messieurs, and I 
resolve that in the future my purchases shall be reserved for more 
congenial places. 

Monsieur, true gentleman, with a large “G,” and whom I already 
love, laughs gaily when I tell him where I have been—and then, 
pretends, perfidiously, to be shocked at my visit to the “ public.” It 
is a mild jest; let us welcome thankfully any diversion in this sleepy 
land. In passing, I think it only just to inform you that in this 
household I am looked upon already as a blessing! I overhear a 
statement to that effect; it is made to the cook by the gentleman who 
takes care of the stable; and though his station be humble, it is also 
evident that his discernment is great. 

After all, it seems to me that I have not yet described the house 
which at present shelters this blessing. To commence then: it is 
large, square, and built entirely of stone, up even to the garret where 
my friend of the stable lodges himself. Stairs, passages, floors, all 
are flagged, quite like a street. Evidently, it is so constructed to 
withstand the rush of waters from the heavens above and from the 
earth beneath. THabitations more frail would assuredly be swept 
away. ‘The ceilings, low and sombre, are upheld and traversed by 
large oaken beams. In the wide fireplaces stand curious baskets of 
iron instead of stoves or grates, and the poker, tongs and shovel 
prop themselves against high metal supports from which they are 
constantly dislodged by my passing skirts—“¢intamarre Parisen” 
Frances calls it. 

We are not great in the matter of carpets. Whether it appertains of 
custom to the Dykes, or is only a speciality of this household, I know 
not, but everywhere that carpets should be, alas! one finds but 
oilcloth. It is not charming in a sleeping-room. My own is large, 
it is cold also, this apartment. You make a voyage from the bed 
to the washstand, again a voyage to the dressing-table; and you 
make it upon oilcloth. In this glacial ocean float two little islands 
of woollen stuff—one before the mirror, the other beside the bed. 
You comprehend how easy it is, in springing up suddenly, to alight 
with bare feet upon the ice, and not upon the island. Never mind, 
I train myself here for travelling to the North Pole. We know not 
what Heaven may have in store for us. 

The staircase, I woull indeed that you could behold it! Imagine 
then, first, a park paling. We will call it the foundation. This 
park paling becoming broken, you send for an artist in wood who 
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mends it according to his fashion, which may be perhaps in straight 
pieces. Again it breaks somewhere else; you send for another artist, 
and his notion will be crooked bars. Good! It breaks again. You 
obtain the services of a third genius, who prefers the jam-tart pattern. 
And yet again another, whose lively fancy revels in squares and 
rounds, and a general combination of all styles—and there you are! 
And if you are not pleased, of course, indeed, you are difficult! One 
knows not which most to admire, the patient ingenuity of these work- 
men or the unique effect of their production. Wondrous and weird, 
in truth, are the shadows that it casts on floor and ceiling as I go up 
to my bed, lighted dimly by a stable lanthorn. 

“A what?” you say tome. I repeat it, advisedly, hand on heart 
—a stable lanthorn. Naturally, in this primitive abode there is no 
gas; but again, for some occult reason only known to Madame, there 
are no candles. And the illuminator that I carry is in shape, in size, 
in material, exactly the same as those of which our grooms make use, 
with this one exception, that whereas they would employ a candle- 
end, there is burned in this machine an evil-smelling fluid named 
benzoline. It has an odour subtle, potent, penetrating. It chokes 
me, it disperses itself through my dormitory, filling it with noxious 
vapours, which compel me to rise at midnight and open my window, 
lest I suffocate. 

I bless not the man who invented this benzoline; also, I bless not 
the man who fabricated my window. It is of ancient design, dia- 
monded in small panes, and opens in the middle. I am wrong; I 
should say rather that it is intended to open, but that is just what it 
will not do, except at times which it considers suitable. There is in 
the centre an antique iron fastening—a fastening as aggravating as 
it is antique. I push it, according to directions given—lI press it; it 
stirs not. Minutes go by. I stand with bare feet upon the glacial 
floor—they freeze ; another push, then a vicious shake—no result. I 
have just resolved to go back to bed and die of benzoline, when, quite 
suddenly, the window flies open, wide, scraping the skin from my 
knuckles, and pitching me forwards so that I narrowly escape break- 
ing the glass with my head. As it is, I give myself a severe rap 
against the unopened side of this malignant casement. Wrathful, I 
retire to bed, listen for a time to the mournful quack of restless 
ducks in the river close by, then sleep, lulled by the swash of the 
water. 

We are a disorganised household. It pleases Monsieur and Madame 
to sit up far into the night, and not to rise in the morning at all. 
That is to say, morning is past and noon has arrived before they 
descend to give me the breakfast for which my soul longs. In con- 
sideration of my famishing condition, prayers are deferred until after 
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we have broken our fast, which necessitates the cook rising from her 
knees in the middle of our religious exercises, to slip out and inspect 
affairs in the kitchen. In other words, to see that the roast, if we 
are so fortunate as to have one, is not burning; for it constantly 
happens that our dinner follows immediately our first meal; also, as 
constantly, we do not get it until nightfall. 

Frances—did I not say so before ?—is a noble character. She has 
a most sublime disregard of time; like all great minds, she cannot be 
bound in the slavish trammels of regular hours. Then, it is easy to 
understand that we are always late for everything. Consequently we 
are, of course, always late for church. 

It is not near us, this church. Unfortunately one must walk a 
half-mile to arrive at it. As we sit tranquilly at breakfast, we pen- 
sively watch the other residents of Floodmarsh passing along the old 
bridge and hurrying down the road. The bell which calls them 
is ringing its final peal, and they will be—not early. And we, 
then ? 

“Oh,” says Madame, “ nobody ever expects to see us come in until 
somewhere about the Lessons.” For myself, I admire not this idea. 
It fails to recommend itself to me; nevertheless, as my views upon 
this subject are not demanded, I preserve a discreet silence. When we 
meet each other in the hall, later on, Frances exclaims: 

“J don’t mind a bit being behind this morning, Harold, for nobody 
will look at us. All the village knows that we have got a live French 
girl with us, and she'll be the whole attraction. Besides, those white 
furs and yellow roses—oh my!” lifting up her hands and laughing. 
Madame, clothing herself invariably in sad-coloured garments of an 
obsolete cut, and hurling stern defiance at fashion, yet permits it to 
me with a kindly condescension, as one permits a blue ribbon toa 
kitten. 

Monsieur, gathering up all his courage, says, with pale determina- 
tion, that he “admires white furs and yellow roses; they are very 
becoming,” whereupon he is ordered sharply to open the door and be 
off. The minister is at the fourth chapter of Exodus when we present 
ourselves. All heads turn towards us. It is to be regretted that our 
seats are in the middle of the nave. I am taller than Madame. I 
have a bonnet, not of the Dykes. The aforesaid white furs and 
yellow roses are perhaps wn peu voyant arising in the midst of this 
rustic congregation. A wooden stool has been left stranded in the 
narrow aisle; I upset it with my train. Formidable clatter ensues! 
You comprehend, then, my dear one, that your Sidonie makes a 
sensation; and I subside into my place with the gratifying know- 
ledge that everybody looks at me. In return I look at the church ; 
it is more interesting as a subject. 
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Once a handsome building of the eleventh century, it is now a barn. 
Partly destroyed by fanatics, it has been rebuilt at various periods 
by boors—men without taste, men without souls ; consequently the 
interior is of many heights. Overhead it is lofty; on the right 
hand much lower; in the chancel the ceiling drops down suddenly 
so close to the altar that the priest, who fortunately is no son of 
Anak, can hardly stand upright. Again, in the north aisle, this 
eccentric roof slopes away so sharply that while those at one end 
of the seat have a wide space above them, those unlucky personages 
at the other have no space at all—a little child only can sit 
there. 

In the stone columns—whitewashed ? yes, certainly—remain the 
rings of iron to which Cromwell—base regicide! infamous Boor 
(with a very large B)—fettered his soldiers’ horses while on his 
mission of desecration and murder. I do not know if Cromwell 
destroyed the lovely windows, of which only remnants remain; we 
will presume that he did. Of what was not such a Vandal capable! 

Here and there, in the midst of coarse, rough panes, burst out, 
flower-like, odds and ends of gorgeous glass—the dazzling crimson 
and blue, the royal‘violet, the rich gold of ancient days and ancient 
skill, There are droll carvings in the vault-resembling chancel, 
principally of people whose heads have nearly all disappeared. Why 
this? Is it again your Cromwell ? 

But the thing upon which my attention most rivets itself is 
certainly the north wall. Believe it, my Theresa, when I tell you 
that it is not an inch only, not many inches only, out of the per- 
pendicular, but half a métre, and leans itself affectionately outwards 
over the cemetery beyond. I look at it fascinated—I wonder and 
I shiver. When (crushed down by the sloping roof above) will it 
finally make up its mind to fall—this wall of Pisa—and bury us all 
in its ruins? Some calm day, perhaps, when the congregation is 
slumbering peacefully through a narcotic sermon. Some day, ah 
ciel! why not to-day? I touch Monsieur, and whisper to him my 
thought, and he tells me that he, too, watches it with troubled 
curiosity, which does not tend to reassure me. 

But it is at night that my real, my tangible troubles commence. 
Our tea is served to us when the last Dykeite has turned the corner 
on his way to church. Madame suddenly takes a fit de faire 
marcher son monde, and I scald myself unpleasantly in the en- 
deavour to swallow the boiling fluid swiftly and obediently. It is 
disagreeable, but what would you ? 

We array ourselves with unseemly haste. Our faces flush. 
Monsieur having, fortunate man, letters to post, will take the road 
which has, at all events, the advantage of being lighted at intervals 
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by the cottage windows. Madame declares that we shall go—by 
the fields. 

“ But, Frances, the fields at night! such water! such mud!” 

“Oh, I daresay we can keep out of the water and the mud. It’s 
a short cut.” 

Theresa, my friend, do you know what it is—a short cut? Did 
you ever take it, this so charming short cut, on a sombre, miserable 
November night, and through unknown regions, which are a bog, 
a pitfall, a horror? We part from Monsieur, I‘sorrowfully indeed, 
and, turning into a gloomy alley of which I do not discern the end, 
we commence our travels. Frances suggests that she shall lead the 
way, which is reasonable, and would be useful did she carry a white 
flag, or, still better, a lanthorn to guide my uncertain steps. As it is, 
she is speedily followed up in the gloom, and for the rest of the way 
I follow only by ear and not by sight. 

It is dark—but dark! It rains, not fiercely, which would be more 
cheerful, but with an icy drizzle, a sullen unamiability, which enrages 
one, and ruins one from head to foot. The path is of mud, in which 
are scattered lumps of stone, not too firm in their places. If you 
can manage to tread upon them, well—especially if they do not 
suddenly turn over; but it too frequently happens that you save 
one foot at the expense of the other, which buries itself rapidly and 
deeply in the mire. You comprehend that it is trying. 

Now, we have left the alley, and we enter the fields. I implore 
Madame, whose paroxysm of haste has not yet passed off, to stop for 
me a moment. She pays no attention beyond calling out that 
“Monsieur must not be kept waiting,” and decidedly quickens her 
pace. To her it is easy—she is accustomed to these lugubrious 
roads ; but is it so easy for me to follow? Judge then. 

The path resembles that of the alley, and it is very narrow. On 
my right is a high hedge, thick, black, and prickly; on my left, 
a broad water ditch, which emits not a sweet odour, and of which 
the edge is masked by reeds and low, spreading bushes. Each 
instant I fear to fall into the one, or tear my face against the other. 
To shield this face, I spread my hands abroad, and the result is— 
destruction of my right-hand glove in the detestable hedge. In the 
intense blackness of night I see nothing before me, consequently 
I strike myself rudely against a wooden gate through which Madame 
has safely passed. Tears rise to my eyes—were it not for the 
honour of France I could ery aloud; besides, I am hurt. If I say 
more, that I am angry, is it not pardonable? At length Madame 
pauses in her rapid walk, permitting me to reach her. We turn 
a corner, and, oh joy! I see the lighted windows of the remarkable 
church. Monsieur stands in the porch, he comes to meet us, and 
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says a few kind words to me. They disperse my wrath, I smile 
again, I forgive everybody, and we enter the edifice as the choir 
are chanting, with mournful solemnity, a long-drawn wail. What? 
A dirge, assuredly. Not at all—the Cantate Domine! | 


Ill. 


ANoTHER visitor has been here for a week. In her company, 
braving the ever-dropping rain, I go about the country and inspect 
it for your benefit, my friend. So in this letter I intend to be his- 
torical, geographical; archeological, and, say not to me, a nuisance ! 

First then, we go to Crosse. The Floodmarshites are very proud 
of Crosse; I do not know why. It is dull, of all places the dullest! 
Grass springs in the not busy streets. Here obtains the peculiar 
fashion of painting the name and employment of every merchant, in 
enormous letters, across the whole front of his habitation, black upon 
whitewash, white upon blackwash—a formidable Directory, which one 
can read without much trouble, also without much stirring from the 
place where one happens to be planted. You perceive the convenience 
of this arrangement. Again, it is the town of pork-pies and brawn. 
He pervades the town, this never-ending pig; on all sides I see 
him displayed. At each turn I meet people, pork-pies in their 
hands. I dissuade my companion from following so pernicious an 
example ; I remind her that in the sarcophagus at home lie yet many 
desirable fragments of which I will gladly yield to her my share, 
and fortunately my arguments prevail—we leave Crosse without a 
specimen of the local production. 

Monsieur drives us, and just outside of the town we come to the 
gates of a fine estate belonging to the Earl of Crosse. Poor un-. 
fortunate! He is mad, and lives here in retirement, closely watched. 
Some time ago he alarmed his relatives by insisting upon marrying a 
girl of the people, but the affair was prevented. I was admiring 
a portion of the park, visible through the gates, when the portress 
threw them open. A curious vehicle, which they call here a sociable, 
came through, and as it passed us,a man within started up suddenly, 
then leaning from the window at the back of the carriage, he nods 
and kisses his hand vehemently to me. My child, it was the mad 
earl! Had he been sane now Let us dismiss the vain and 
dazzling thought! 

The other morning we walked to South Field. Here is an artistic 
old church, in the Italian style. Not damaged by ruffians like that 
of Floodmarsh, it has escaped the horrors of restoration. And here 
lie buried many of Cromwell’s relations. What thought they, I ask 
myself, of that audacious butcher? Quite near at hand is an ancient 
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house, square, grim, uninteresting, which once belonged to him. The 
moat surrounding it is dry. Apparently it was once a strongly- 
fortified abode, since a portion of thick wall and a massive arched 
gateway still remain. Some geese waddled about the large court- 
yard ; a waggon of hay stood in the gateway. 

We continue our promenade. And you would wonder, my dear, 
at the numerous traces we find of crumbling edifices, monasteries, 
chapels. Fragments of carved stone are everywhere built into 
common walls by sacrilegious hands. You stop to admire,what was 
evidently once a beautiful Gothic arch, that is the remnant of Saint 
Somebody’s Chapel. Again, here is a mossy stone door, adorned 
with foliated crosses, that once belonged to a monastery ; it forms now 
the side of a pig-sty. 

The rustic mind is dense, it can supply us with little information 
that would be valuable to an instructor of youth; you have what I 
can give you. 

“ And the stone itself,” I ask, “ this stone, of which I see such a 
profusion, that the very roads (the high roads you comprehend) are 
mended with granite, grey and red—from whence comes it in this land 
of marshes ?” 

Oh, that is simple. From the Lincoln quarries! South Field has 
the peculiarity of all Dyke villages. There are no shops. It is 
Arcadia. We are hungry, very hungry. Seeing a cluster of cottages, 
whitewashed and mossy, we delude ourselves with the mad hope that 
it will be possible to purchase a cake—even your English plain bun, 
which I do not too much admire. Are there in the world places 
where children do not desire cakes, and cakes are not made for their 
desire? Go to South Field. We find but one window wherein any- 
thing edible is displayed. What is thatthing? Pity us—it is but a 
few dusty lozenges in a glass pickle-bottle. Still hoping, we inquire. 
The innocent villagers smile at us, shall I not rather say grin at us? 
but our quest is useless—they have not even a crust of bread to sell. 
Weary and exhausted we return to Floodmarsh. 

Frances has shopping to do at Minsterholme. It is arranged 
that we shall drive the mild pony to the lonely station, take the 
sleepy train to the town, and Monsieur will meet us in the evening. 
Charming arrangement, if only—but I am resolved Madame shail be 
in time! I desire exceedingly to see this cathedral of which I hear 
so much, and I will so harass the feelings of the household generally, 
that they will hurry us away if only it be to get rid of me. Things 
happen as I wish and intend. By efforts superhuman, we are finally 
deposited in the train which takes us gently and carefully to Minster- 
holme. Then commences the delight of Madame’s life—the shop- 
ping, which apparently will have no end. For a long, a very 
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long time, I bear it patiently. I listen, I discuss, I advise, I assist 
at the trying on of bonnets—many, grotesque and varied, bonnets of 
the Dykes, falsely named of Paris and of London. I follow Frances 
into fourteen different shops in the vain attempt to match a faded 
ribbon which is not matchable, and to obtain a button of which the 
design is assuredly lost. The day, short enough at this season, goes 
on. Afternoon has arrived. 

If this continue, I, brought here ostensibly to see the place, will 
certainly depart no wiser than when I came. Something must be 
done. I take counsel with our third. She, weary also excessively, 
will support me in anything which it pleases me to advance; and 
humbly declaring our wish to inspect the locality, we entreat Madame 
to give us our liberty. She is not charmed with the proposition ; 
but we are firm, and permission to depart is reluctantly granted. 

Minsterholme possesses a curious old building called the Butter 
Market. Such an edifice you see in the pages of Froissart ; there are 
many like it in our Normandy. Quaint, high-gabled, supported upon 
carved oaken pillars, the roof strangely ornamented and edged with 
fanciful corbels ; it is a bit of Moyen Age adrift among the ugliness 
of modern architecture. In one end of it there is a strange-looking 
clock and underneath that a stone shield, sculptured evidently with 
the arms of Noah. Such monsters existed, never, save in pre- 
Adamite days. Awe and admiration overpower me! 

We go down to the bridge and look awhile at the sullen river ; it is 
already overflowing the country : gardens and fields disappear ; in many 
places the hedges that once marked their boundaries, arise forlornly 
from a waste of water. Just now it rains not—marvellous fact! for 
which we cannot be too thankful. The Church of St. John is huge 
and inartistic—not a thing of beauty. But here we come to high walls 
and arched gateways. Beyond we see green, smooth grass and quiet 
paths, along which some priests, in cap and surplice, are hurrying. 
We follow them, and here, before us, glorious towers of stone rise 
high in the air. It is the boast and pride of Bogshire—it is, as an 
enthusiastic man tells me, the finest specimen of Norman architecture 
in all the kingdom—the Minster. 

You laugh at me sometimes, my Theresa; you amuse yourself 
about my “church mania ;” but massive cathedrals like lofty moun- 
tains and towering trees, are to me a wonder anda delight! As I 
look at them my thoughts rise above their summits to Heaven, to 
which they also seem nearer. 

The trees and mountains are the work of an invisible and 
mighty hand. Does not the genius of that hand quicken and 


guide the mortal fingers that raise these piles to the glory of the 
Highest ? 
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We walk slowly through the cloisters, listening to the organ and 
sweet chorister voices chanting the evening service. With them 
mingles the caw of rooks sailing round the pinnacles so high above 
us. Quaint and ancient are the tombs in the cathedral yard. Here 
is one of an old woman. How old do you suppose, Theresa? Only 
one hundred and seven years! I have no fancy to reach so patri- 
archal an age. Again, here is something droll. Side by side are 
two stones; the one says: “To the memory of Anne Loving, 
aged twenty-seven ;” the other tells us that “Here reposes William 
Jealous, aged—” I do not remember how much; but he was older 
considerably. Another proof that Love lives not so long as 
Jealousy. 

Now we go inside, lifting the heavy curtains that close the 
extremity of the great nave. Service goes on in the chancel beyond 
a beautiful carved screen. On each side of us is a row of smooth, 
massive pillars, supporting vast arches. Above this is another tier, 
pillars and arches, and yet again a third, rising to a lofty height. It 
is solemn, severe and grand. 

Diamonds of marble, black and white, compose the floor. The 
font is a superb design in black marble, lions supporting on their 
backs a huge tazza, and the lectern is an immense eagle, carved in 
wood, the work—truly I say the splendid work—of an Anglican 
priest. Every feather is distinct, apparently you could pluck them 
if you might. 

We pass softly into the chancel. For some time my heart has 
been there. They sing an anthem—Handel? Spohr? Haydn ?— 
I know not what; but this is certain, that among those singers there 
is one with a voice—but a voice!—of heaven—surely not of earth— 
a boy’s voice, clear, sweet, strong, rising and falling as rises and 
falls the lark at daybreak. I hardly respire—tears fill my eyes. 
Standing upon the gravestone of an English queen, a sad and broken- 
hearted woman, I listen and am lost ! 

From this I am suddenly aroused by Frances, who has arrived, 
and now pours into my unwilling ears a confused account of the 
shopping from which we—renegades—had fled. My dream is over, 
the spell is broken. Madame, consulting her watch, frantically 
exclaims that we shall never catch the train, and drags me forth into 
the open air as the last note of the organ dies away. 

Our visitor, who came to us from a country house near Crosse, has 
gone away. She arrived here in great state, a waggonette and pair 
of horses bringing herself and her baggage. Being, even as I, an 
innocent stranger in the land, she anticipates no difficulty in procur- 
ing a suitable transport for her belongings, when it shall please her 
to depart. Figure to yourself her dismay when the truth is made 
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known toher. For Mademoiselle, certainly, there is the pony carriage ; 
for her luggage, the carrier. 

Now also, I hear, for the first time, that this perfidious carrier is 
not to be depended upon in any way. It may suit his convenience 
to pass the bridge at seven o'clock in the morning, therefore all 
parcels must be thereon deposited at that so early hour, as he 
waits not for anything. Perhaps he will not choose to arrive before 
ten or twelve. And again, is it not a free country? Is he not old 
enough to judge for himself what is most agreeable to him? With- 
out doubt; consequently he may decide not to come at all. Itisa 
fact to make one consider well before accepting an invitation to the 
Dykes. 

Behold then the bridge at seven o’clock a.m. Upon it is planted a 
heap of luggage. From one end to the other Monsieur’s groom 
promenades himself. It is cold, exceedingly, and foggy. Nine has 
struck. The carrier sees not why he should expose himself to the 
ungenial weather, and comes not. 

Our housemaid goes to take her station on the bridge, that the 
groom may console himself with a breakfast. I see him enter the 
house. His nose is very red, so are his hands. Soon after he takes 
again his place outside, releasing the freezing housemaid. Finally 
he poses himself upon one of the boxes and abandons himself to 
reflection. Eleven o’clock, and still no welcome vision greets his 
sight. 

We are nervous and agitated. Things are becoming desperate. 
At one precisely the train announces that it will leave the Floodmarsh 
Station. Unless our visitor be there in time, her departure must be 
deferred until another day. 

Again, it is an evident fact that the gentleman, at present de- 
voting himself to their welfare, cannot carry two boxes and a 
portmanteau upon his back. What then is to be done? 

One of our domestics suddenly remembers that there is in the 
village another pony and cart, sometimes let for a consideration. 
Might it not be available? We applaud. The groom departs to 
secure, if possible, this means of transport. I take my turn to guard 
the luggage. Mademoiselle arrays herself with renewed hope. 
Soon, alas! the messenger returns with mournful countenance. This 
cart, upon which so much depended, is broken, and the pony lives 
now in Crosse. 

Utter despair! We look at each other; we all begin to hate the 
unconscious luggage, standing so desolately in the public roadway. 
It is a nightmare—an Old Man of the Sea! 


“My goodness!” exclaims Frances, “ why, there is the postman. 
Perhaps he’ll take it.” 
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Instantaneous rush to the postman,’ whose high red cart is seen 
advancing. He soon comprehends our dilemma—he has compassion. 
For a small sum he agrees to take the not regretted baggage. Also, 
he volunteers to take the lady—for “company.” This offer is 
flattering, very ; nevertheless Mademoiselle gratefully declines it, and 
with sighs of great relief we watch him as he vanishes in the 
direction of the station. When my day of departure cometh, 
let us hope that I, too, may find an amiable postman—just in 
time ! 

Yesterday morning the rain ceased. The fog rolled away—the 
sun came out. After prayers to me comes Monsieur. He has 
business in the Great Dyke, and he proposes to drive me there. 
Gladly I assent, and suggest that we shall start very soon. Monsieur 
thinks that we should first dine. I sigh inwardly, and ask myself at 
what untoward hour is this dinner likely to be served tous? Four 
has struck when the solemn pony arrives at the gate. By this 
time the afternoon is here, gloomy and chill. We travel only a 
short distance, when Monsieur leaves the high road, and takes what 
he says is a “ short cut ’—a lane of very wet mud and large lumps 
of stone. 

Naturally, I prepare myself by grasping firmly the iron rail which 
adorns the side of our vehicle, and by planting my feet also firmly 
against the board which fronts me. Iam wise. The shocks which 
ensue are of the most severe. 

Monsieur, who had acted without his usual discrimination, sees 
my sufferings and is grieved, but consoles me by the remark that 
“Tt will soon come to an end.” We meet again the granite road, 
and I forget, as well as I am able, my aching arms and partially 
dislocated neck. 

Here is an ancient chapel, which I learn is one of the oldest 
Roman Catholic buildings in England. It is solitary, small, over- 
grown with different-coloured lichen, and its little bell hangs in a 
tiny campanile, over which the wild ivy waves. It has been long 
deserted, and only the passing wind rings that rusty bell. We go 
through a village which seems also deserted. 

Suddenly the road, tired of its own monotony, dips sharply. I 
see before me a lake, a few steps more and nous voila in the water. 
We must ford it, and it is passably deep, nearly to the girths of the 
pony. ‘This pleasant animal, enlivened apparently by his bath, 
suddenly displays great activity. He snorts, he capers, and lifting 
up his feet much higher than usual, plunges {about with great 
delight. 

I have to deposit myself at the bottom of the vehicle, and Monsieur 
wraps me all over the head in my thick red shawl that I may escape 
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the storm of spray which flies here, there, everywhere. For himself, 
he bears it as would a Spartan. That also comes to an end and 
we emerge upon dry ground. 

Not far from us is the river, broader than at Floodmarsh, and 
moored in it are many sand barges, which travel between the inland 
marshes and the Wash. Look in your geography, my child, to find 
what that signifies. Upon the banks of this river, at least as far 
as we can discern it, grow neither bush nor reeds. It is entirely 
bare, straight, cut like a canal, unbending and dreary; also ex- 
tremely muddy. 

Now we reach the railway, the boundary line between us and the 
Great Dyke—a wide, far-spreading waste of utterly desolate land, 
crossed by a grey, straight road somewhat higher than the plain. 
Water ditches, in whose sedges live the wild-fowl and the rat, border 
this road and intersect the country in all directions. For over four 
miles there is not a tree, not a bush. No cattle graze in this region, 
but occasionally snow-white patches mect our view—they are armies 
of geese, which fatten here. As we pass, a crowd of them rise in the 
air with a shrill, unpleasant cry, and settle in one of the rain-lakes 
which gleam so weirdly in the fading light. 

At last an object shows itself afar. It is a dreary inn, in front of 
which stands a tall post, holding a rusty sign. This sign creaks and 
moans mysteriously as we go by: it might be the wail of a lost soul. 
Presently we really discern a few trees—nothing can ‘exceed the 
astonishing ugliness of these affairs. 

They are willows, amazingly old, extremely short. Every year a 
ruthless hand cuts off their branches for basket-making and other 
devices. They send out at last only a few thin twigs from their 
distorted summits, which resemble monstrous goblin jheads, ‘black, 
bald, and covered with excrescences from which stand out a few 
straggling hairs. : 

There is ample time to study these unpleasant appearances in the 
gloom, for we have reached our destination, andiI wait for Monsieur 
in front of a solitary ugly building, our great dog Rough sitting 
beside me, “to guard me from the goblins,” says Monsieur, laughing. 

Soon he reappears, Rough jumps down with’a glad bark that rings 
out pleasantly in the wilderness, and we set our faces resolutely 
homewards. At least, I suppose that Monsieur and the pony do so. 
I bury mine deep and close in the thick shawl which is drawn over 
my head. If not it would bleed, assuredly, at the attack ‘of this 
scarifying wind, which cuts me, freezes me, blinds me! 

Conceive, if you can, my joyful emotions when once more the 
ponderous railway gates clang behind us, shutting out the melancholy 
Inferno of the Great Dyke. 
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IV. 


Arr you superstitious, my friend? Would you like to see 
corpse-candles and feua-follets ? Come then to the Dykes. Monsieur 
assures me that constantly during the warm nights of July and August 
has he stood at a window watching them disport themselves in the 
meadow which touches his garden—torches, carried apparently in 
the hands of invisible beings, perhaps ten, perhaps twenty, which 
beings seem to be sometimes dancing, sometimes grouped together 
as though conversing, then again wildly chasing each other up and 
down, round and round. 

The corpse-candle—appalling designation—is more gruesome still. 
It walks alone at nightfall straight to the door of some predestined 
cottage, where it stops, a messenger of sorrow and death !—then 
comes away again and directs its course to the cemetery, where at 
some particular spot it disappears. Within a week, from that door 
where it arrested itself, a shrouded form is borne. 

Nearly a mile away from the church is a lonely barn, broken and 
rotten, surrounded by a few old trees. At the waning of the moon 
a woman’s form, misty and pallid, comes gliding through these trees, 
and disappears within the barn. If any one meets her inadvertently, 
to that person comes speedy misfortune ; should she raise her head and 
look him in the face, comes death! A few years ago there was in the 
village a ruffian, an inebriate, a blasphemer. It happens occasionally 
in other villages. This man advises himself to laugh loudly at the 
fears of his neighbours. He says: “I will brave this spectre, and 
ask her to let me look at her pretty face. Pretty old now, ’m 
a-thinking.” In due time he keeps his word, and, singing at the top 
of his voice, he disappears one evening in the direction of the barn. 
The next day comes. No sign of him. The neighbours trouble 
‘themselves not. The second morning arrives and there is inquietude. 
Search is made. They find him in the lonely barn, dead, with dis- 
torted and blackened countenance. “The result of a fit” is the 
verdict of the doctor. What produced this fit in so strong a man? 
No one knows. There is only the fact. 

In these Dykes there are many superstitions. It is believed that 
to bring small birds’ eggs into your dwelling is a fatal thing. 
Serious illness is the speedy result. It is indeed fortunate that little 
boys, for whom these affairs have so special a fascination, find here 
so small, so infrequent, opportunity of acquiring so dangerous a play- 
thing. Again, as you dread ill-luck, wear not the peacock’s feather. 
It seems to me now, that perhaps the fact of my hat being so adorned 
during my memorable journey to Floodmarsh, was the, to me, mys- 
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terious reason why my fellow-passengers regarded me with reticence 
and curiosity. 

Another superstition dear to Floodmarsh is, that when death is 
near, a white dog comes from one knows not where, and while you 
look at him, goes one knows not how. Closed doors keep him not 
out. A woman, sober and respectable in the eyes of her neighbours, 
told Monsieur that not many weeks ago she watched beside a death- 
bed. Suddenly in the open doorway stood a white dog with sad dark 
eyes, which fixed themselves upon the dying girl. Then he turned 
away noiseless. The woman, thinking him a reality, springs up and 
follows him. There is no dog; the outer door is shut fast, the 
window likewise. In all the cottage there is no living thing but 
herself and her charge, who speedily departed to the Silent Land. 

Three nights ago Madame and I return from visiting an ancient 
pensioner of hers, a woman who will rise no more from her bed, 
except when lifted by tender hands. She is an encyclopedia of 
ghostly lore, a°wise woman, a reader of the cards. She has read 
them for your Sidonie. She has promised me that if I survive a near 
and pressing danger the way will lie pleasant and straight before me. 
I shall reach the haven of my desires. Yousay “ Amen” to this, with 
me; is it not so, my friend? Assuredly, it is worth while to suffer a 
little, if only one may finally realise so desirable a consummation. 

It was indeed a fitting ending to my visit here, for now, Theresa, 
the hour of my departure draws near. I am going away from the 
solitude, and the quaintness, and the primeval ways of the Dykes. 
Soon shall I behold no more my now familiar friends the stable- 
lanthorn, the serious pony, and great Rough, who, pitying the stranger, 
and too magnanimous for insular prejudice, took me under his pro- 
tection from the first. As objects, once even a little repulsive, acquire 
a melancholy charm when we look upon them for the last time, there- 
fore, with softened feeling, I niake my adieux to my surroundings. 
Yes, my Theresa, to-morrow, if Heaven permit, it is arranged that I 
leave the Dykes—but how ? 

Since yesterday morning the floodgates of the sky have reopened 
themselves. And the rain, strengthened by its rest, descends un- 
ceasingly upon the land, of which there is not much left. From the 
upper windows of our ark, which stands upon a very small Ararat, I 
discern not much beyond an inland sea, of which the argosies are 
geese. I suppose that it is not easy to drown those succulent birds. 
Monsieur, driving out to-day, plunged into water, about thirty yards 
away from our gates. So, you see, the enemy already besieges us. The 
river was rushing into the cottages as he passed along what is the 
street in dry weather. He reports to me that farther on boundaries 
have disappeared, sheds and stacks have been swept away. And 
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cottages are sharing the same fate. If this continue, the line to 
Minsterholme will hardly be safe, even if I and my belongings reach 
the station in the swamp. And as yet, my Theresa, the floods show 
no abatement. On the contrary, they rise steadily. 

The warning of the wise woman recurs to me with ominous 
significance. 

Surely this then is the danger, near and grave, the surmounting of 
which seemed involved in a most unpleasing obscurity. 

Think of me, friend, safe and happy in sunny Biarritz. Think of 
your forlorn Sidonie, so soon to essay a desperate venture, and pray 
that she may be neither drowned, carried away, nor buried in mud on 
her homeward voyage from the Dykes. 











Shetches from a Milk-and-watering Place, 


—_—_—_—— 


Wao knows not Primgood Wells, the very apple of the politer eye 
of Curdenweyshire, its hygienic cynosure, its centre of social and 
wsthetic culture, its very emporium of the arts and “manners” that 
“makyth” man, of the airs and graces that “makyth” woman ? 
Who that has paced its super-refined suburb of Avondale, with 
Avondale Colonnade, ditto Parade, ditto Promenade, ditto Crescent, 
ditto Avenue, ditto Square, but has been smitten with the elegant 
taste of its stuccoes, its pavilion of calico violently Oriental, its summer 
concert-room looking like a vast Chinese paper-lantern, its garden kiosk 
with the striped cupola resembling a balloon ready inflated and just 
waiting for the last passenger to mount and fly >—“ one halfpenny 
more,” you know, “and up goes the——’well, the Phonix, by way 
of a noble animal, let us say. 

That suburb is peopled with the ¢ite of the ¢lite in things secular, 
with the elect of the elect in things of a better world. To be gure, 
it has fallen somewhat in the modern day below the palmy heights 
of aristocratic patronage which it enjoyed in the age before the last. 
Then the famous city of Hummumton, in the adjacent county of 
Dairymeadshire, divided attractions with it, and the two flourished, 
like rival beauties, rival wits, or rival attorneys, all the better from the 
mutual benefit of opposition. The same belles, dandies, dowagers, 
betting-men, scandal-mongers, serious families, preaching adventurers, 
quacks of pulpit or of pestle,.then were wont to oscillate to and 
fro between the two delightful temples of health and fashion ; while 
the one great M.C. of the period, the only potentate who knew 
nothing simile aut secundum, divided his attentions impartially 
between them, and shook his sceptre alternately at either ; posting 
duly from Hummumton to Primgood Wells on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays one week, and on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
the next. Matches were made and broken—to say nothing of 
reputations similarly treated—fortunes turned over at the gaming- 
table—duels, cockfights and steeple-chases arranged and consummated 
in those high-flying, light-heeled days at one or the other, with as 
rapid an evolution as that of mushrooms in a showery mead. The 
Oglers’ Club at Hummumton kept their binoculars as it were at 
level on every rising scandal at Primgood, duly noting, chronicling, 
trumpeting, its rise, progress, and maturity; while the Quizzers’ 
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Fraternity at the Wells blew bubbles in turn out of their neighbours’ 
characters, the Hummumtonians, and kept the merry game awake 
and the tattle lively and simmering, like one of the hot springs at 
the latter famous seat of culture and salubrity. Each emporium 
had its veteran physicians, ready to stake reputation, fortune, life 
itself, on the special virtues of the pump-rooms over which they 
presided, as furnishing a panacea for all the bodily ills of humanity, 
unless indeed those contracted by rashly imbibing the opposition 
fountains. Hummumton had the older name, and was regarded, or 
affected to be so, by the Primgoodies as a faded antique, quite passé, 
connu, blusé, and all that sort of thing; while the Hummuntonians 
looked down their noses at Primgood as a pert, stuck-up, parveinw 
specimen of modern pinchbeck. Hummumton indeed had long flou- 
rished without a rival, till one day a great medicine-man struck his 
gold-headed cane on the turf at Primgood, then a breezy, shady, copsy, 
kine-browsed village—and forthwith bubbled up saline, chalybeate, 
sulphureous, tartarean, ferruginous, calcareous, &c., &c., fountains, 
which were caught, bottled, enurned, enshrined, puffed, trumpeted, 
and placarded, until Hummumton, peerless queen, became conscious 
of their emulous pretensions, and had to look to her geiser's. 

The star of Primgood was just now in the ascendant. There we 
will ascend the broad gentle slope of central gravel, towards the great 
Belvidere Pump-room, amidst the double file of green-tubbed oranges 
and cactuses which line it, with the lovely stuccoed forms of Hebe, 
Kuphrosyne, Hygieia, Galatea, “ Neptune and Nicodemus,” peeping 
through their foliage, as in the “Groves of Blarney” of unfading 
memory. The Belvidere Band is gently braying, in sonorous brass 
and wood, well-known favourite strains from the immortal Fisherman 
or the deathless Barber. There is a crush of beauty and fashion, 
stars, orders, cork-legs and wrinkles, nabobs, diplomats and five per 
cents.* We approach the temple-fronted shrine of the nymphs of the 
medicated springs, with its superb Corinthian volutes, topping fluted 
pilasters, and rising without much architectural keeping into 
tympanum and dome and minaret, with gilded balcony, flags and 
weather-vane. There is a green-baized horse-shoe table, with a desk 
of polished mahogany in the frog of the horse-shoe, and a big deeply- 
scored book laid thereupon, visible as we enter the sanctuary. A door 
in the screen, also green-baized, which forms the back-scene, opens, 
and the high-priest of the mysteries enters—a portly, pompous man, 
of voluminous waistcoat, rich with gold eyeglass and watch-chain, 
and gorgeous vole de chambre. As that stately presence makes 
itself felt, the band hushes, the little boys at leap-frog among the posts 
in the square below, awed by the hush, stand still with open mouths, 


* Reduced to our present three per cents in 1824. 
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and all that you hear is the buzzing murmur of the crowd, with here 
and there a shrill giggle or a hoarse chuckle, and the click of the 
billiard-balls from the salon overhead. It is the famous Dr. Coddle- 
chops, whose vast bald head and double-chin, looking as if two 
hemispheres of wisdom had run into one, inspire his devotees at once 
with confidence and awe. Another man had tapped the springs, but 
he had given them European celebrity—tulit alter honoves, as often 
happens. He enthrones himself at the desk, lays his heavy gold 
watch, as though it was an orb of empire, to throb for three hours on 
the mahogany margin, turns the leaves of the record, like a wizard 
pondering his book of fate, and is ready at that “ receipt of custom ” 
to welcome all comers whose names have been inscribed overnight 
therein, together with a certified summary of each case drawn up 
by the patient’s own medical attendant. He beckons the gentlemen’s 
gentlemen, seven or eight in number, in bagwigs, black silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, who have been standing mute and expectant 
for half an hour. They take their places at the taps, each with a 
tumbler and damask napkin, ready to dispense the ebullient waters 
as he points to this or that. Meanwhile on the Grand Parade, a noble 
slope dotted with elm and whitethorn and fronting semi-detached villas 
und “cottages of gentility,” there has been trailing for the same 
thirty minutes an elongating queue of curricle, phaeton, sedan and 
wheel-chairs intermingled. These disgorge at last the rush of patients, 
or impatients, into the doctor’s presence, till the courtly personages 
who begin in bagwigs and end in shoe-buckles are a good deal rumpled 
in their sedate plumage at the task of marshalling and ushering them. 
The Doctor’s object is to get through the maximum of cases in the 
given time, so he only now and then for show disturbs the equable 
flow of patients by a question asked, or the make-believe of fingering 
a pulse, or inspecting a tongue. Now and then he pounces ona 
symptom, misdescribed in the register of cases, and still more rarely 
thunders out an oracular opinion on the character of the disorder. 
“Pleurisy ? nonsense, peritonitis!” or, “How came your medical 
man to confuse mere bilious dyspepsy with jaundice ? ” 

These ejaculations give a look of business-like penetration to his 
procedure, but commonly he contents himself with identifying the 
name, pointing to or naming the tap which science dictated, 
touching the guineas, sweeping gold and silver into their separate 
drawers, and nodding his head in token of “ one down, the other come 
on.” In this way he kept the flow of fees steadily up to five-and- 
twenty to the hour in the height of the season, and went on 
improving the health and spirits of the community at that rate. 
What a Pactolean gush those waters proved for him! They rolled, 
not grains of gold, but nuggets to the great hierophant, whose suc- 
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he had given them European celebrity—tulit alter honores, as often 
happens. He enthrones himself at the desk, lays his heavy gold 
watch, as though it was an orb of empire, to throb for three hours on 
the mahogany margin, turns the leaves of the record, like a wizard 
pondering his book of fate, and is ready at that “ receipt of custom ” 
to welcome all comers whose names have been inscribed overnight 
therein, together with a certified summary of each case drawn up 
by the patient’s own medical attendant. He beckons the gentlemen’s 
gentlemen, seven or eight in number, in bagwigs, black silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, who haye been standing mute and expectant 
for half an hour. They take their places at the taps, each with a 
tumbler and damask napkin, ready to dispense the ebullient waters 
as he points to this or that. Meanwhile on the Grand Parade, a noble 
slope dotted with elm and whitethorn and fronting semi-detached villas 
and “ cottages of gentility,” there has been trailing for the same 
thirty minutes an elongating queue of curricle, phaeton, sedan and 
wheel-chairs intermingled. These disgorge at last the rush of patients, 
or impatients, into the doctor’s presence, till the courtly personages 
who begin in bagwigs and end in shoe-buckles are a good deal rumpled 
in their sedate plumage at the task of marshalling and ushering them. 
The Doctor’s object is to get through the maximum of cases in the 
given time, so he only now and then for show disturbs the equable 
flow of patients by a question asked, or the make-believe of fingering 
a pulse, or inspecting a tongue. Now and then he pounces ona 
symptom, misdescribed in the register of cases, and still more rarely 
thunders out an oracular opinion on the character of the disorder. 
“Pleurisy ? nonsense, peritonitis!” or, “How came your medical 
man to confuse mere bilious dyspepsy with jaundice?” 

These ejaculations give a look of business-like penetration to his 
procedure, but commonly he contents himself with identifying the 
name, pointing to or naming the tap which science dictated, 
touching the guineas, sweeping gold and silver into their separate 
drawers, and nodding his head in token of “ one down, the other come 
on.” In this way he kept the flow of fees steadily up to five-and- 
twenty to the hour in the height of the season, and went on 
improving the health and spirits of the community at that rate. 
What a Pactolean gush those waters proved for him! They rolled, 
not grains of gold, but nuggets to the great hierophant, whose suc- 
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cesses seemed as inexhaustible as that unbounded, if overweening 
belief in himself out. of which they sprung. With that double chin 
reposing on itself, like Wordsworth’s swan doubled by its shadow on 
the lake—with that breadth of beaver-brim and width of waistcoat 
flap, garnished with those massive trinkets before referred to—he was 
his own walking advertisement, “and wherever he went blew his own 
trumpet like a man. As he listened with half-shut eyes to symptoms, 
he reminded you of Dr. Johnson’s “solemn elephant reposing in the 
shade.” Then he would start awake on his fascinated patient and 
“fix” him for a few seconds before he opened his lips, and then 
uttering a few sentences, terse, pithy and dictatorial, would conclude 
with a nod “which seemed to shake the sphere.” Here, to illustrate 
his manner, we jot down a few of his precepts. If the next generation 
discovered that he was a humbug, he kept the secret till his fortune 
was well made, and after all humbugged his votaries greatly to their 
own good, forcing upon them, by the prestige of his reputation and 
resolute autocracy, rules of diet and regimen which from any one else 
they would never have accepted, though the same practical advice 
might have been obtained from Mr. Poppyrind, the apothecary, for as 
many shillings as they paid guineas to Dr. Coddlechops. “Early 
hours!” the sage would exclaim to a bluebook-worm of an M. P., 
“early hours and three glasses only of dry Madeira in the four- 
and twenty! Tap G, three tumblers between meal and meal—go.” 
“Light diet, squire,” he would say to a gout-ridden father of the 
bench of magistrates; “light diet with those legs. Don’t dine 
oftener than thrice a week for the next six” (giving the word “ dine” 
an emphasis which showed how much it included) ; “be content with 
the carte at Spitchcock’s” (cook of the fashionable club restaurant at 
the Wells) “on the other four. Forenoon, tap A; afternoon, tap E.” 
Again, “ Begin and end the day, my lord, on oatmeal porridge and 
mulled port. Let in very little of other liquor except tap B. Stick 
to that.” “Lobsters, madam! if you will eat lobsters after 6 P.M. 
you might as well swallow ’em shell and all.” ‘Keep a weather eye 
open, Captain; watch the vane. Between north and east, flannel— 
mind, next the skin! Neglect that and you'll soon be packed in 
flannel for good and all.” “Tap F, my lady, no quantity in par- 
ticular; take it till you relish it” (he probably knew that would 
be an ample margin of time). “It will then have harmonised your 
system and brought your blood up to its own tone. Yes, you may— 
for flesh is weak —sip some old Burgundy, at first between the tumblers. 
But if you want to add Tokay and Maraschino, order your coffin to 
keep the bottles in. You'll want it before you’ve half emptied it.” 
Ladder exercise also was a favourite injunction with our sage, as 
well knowing that walking, riding, &c., being commonplace, would be 
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surely shirked, however peremptorily urged, or half the hour lounged 
away in chat; whereas, by infusing into the exercise a touch of the 
quaint and extravagant, he inspired the patient with a belief in its 
efficacy, and led him to cultivate vertical pedestrianism with zeal, 
when he would have pooh-poohed horizontal. “'Too long in cout, 
my lord” (this to a high judicial functionary), “and too torpid out of 
it. Take your ladder practice regular before breakfast; begin on 
ten rungs, gradually increasing up to thirty, and till you can run up 
and down like a lamplighter. If you could carry up a hod of bricks, 
or empty at first, and then adding a brick each journey, all the 
better. Tap C regularly as you reach the top, tap D as you regain the 
bottom.” And so this wonderful semi-charlatan (who it will be seen 
was not without some sense of humour, although under rigid control) 
actually set two judges and a bishop to practise as amateur hod-men, 
till the jokes about the “halter accompaniment,” and the Tyburn 
pas seul, as regarded the two former, and the “ ladder of preferment,” 
and “ nearer access to heaven than when in the pulpit at Avondale 
last Sunday,” as regarded the latter, made the air of the Wells 
rather hot for those dignitaries; and a battery of early morning 
telescopes played daily on the backs of the houses in Paragon Square, 
where sojourned the Bishop of Chadchester, and Mr. Justice Blackcap, 
in hopes of witnessing their novitiate efforts at freemasonry. And 
such was the ascendancy established by Coddlechops, that I believe 
he might have set a cabinet minister to swarm up a lamp-post, or 
sentenced a chairman of quarter sessions to a month at the treadmill, 
or ordered a circuit leader a turn on the tight-rope, not only with 


impunity, but with the grateful acknowledgments of those distinguished 
patients. 
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Polperro and Luke Daniel. 


A uterrer from the editor of a book on ‘Cornish Worthies,’ the 
‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ and the charming story of ‘Adam and 
Eve’ we have had in Temptx Bar, have brought vividly before me 
visions of the old place Polperro, the rugged grandeur of the coast 
and hills, and crowd my mind with pleasing recollections of the 
people—of our people as I may say—for parents and wife were 
born in the Polperro parishes of Lansallos and Talland, down low in 
whose contiguous borders lies this quaint old village; inhabited 
by—let us say freetraders long before the time of Cobden and 
Bright. We who belong to the place call it Home—we are many 
of us scattered all over the world, but we all look forward as time 
goes on, and as we prosper, to spend our latter days in quietly 
sauntering about its lanes and cliffs, and having our names inscribed 
at last on the stones of one of the churchyards where our people lie, 
and whence if spirits walk, as some of our folk even yet believe, they 
may see and hear the familiar roar of the restless waves. The 
churches lie far apart from Polperro: Talland— 


“The church is old, and ivy green, 
With its low tower detached,” 


—standing by the tall cliffs, overlooking the little bay named after it ; 
Lansallos, once a noble old church, with its chancel, nave, and north 
and south aisles,* stands within hearing of the sea, some miles off. 
The clear murmur of the waves in stormy weather resounds through 
the aisles of Talland, and might almost wake the dead, but that all 
those buried there were so used to it in life. These two parishes 
meet along the gorge, where the sea comes in and forms a capacious 
little harbour, guarded at its sea corner by a grand old rock known 
as Peak, or Father Peak—almost a fetish to us Polperro people. 
The pattern of the slate rocks which margin the place east and west, 
is somewhat continuous in its lines, and could they be suddenly closed 
as once they were opened, the lines would meet. It gives one the 
thought that some omnipotent hand had wrenched open this gap as 
a gigantic shell-fish, and deposited Polperro at the bottom—an old 
smuggling village, with many an Adam and Eve story! Before me 
now is the picture of a commemorative jug with, on one side, the 


* *History of Polperro,’ by Thomas Couch, F.S.A. 
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smuggling lugger ; on the other, the pack-horse with a keg of brandy 
depending on each side, and on the front the daring motto: “ Success 
to our trade,” and the name in full of the jolly smuggler himself. 
Now we depend chiefly on fishing, and some twenty or thirty-five 
boats present from the hills a pretty picture within the quays, or 
when they are going in and out. 

Our village is a quaint place of great age, with houses built of 
unhewn fragmentary stone, and its inhabitants, certainly its younger 
ones only now, but quickly and sharply (for there were fine 
qualities dormant for want of cultivation), fetching themselves up to 
the level of other more favoured places, this through the instru- 
mentality of our prettily situated new Board School, so charmingly 
managed. 

The English ichthyologist,’ Jonathan Couch, was our old doctor. 
Before me is the class-ticket of Margaret Frethey, his grandmother, 
the official recognition that she had been admitted a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, there is little doubt by John Wesley 
himself. The class-ticket is dated 





MARCH 25, 1762. 


Put ye on the Lorv 
JESUS CHRIST. 


Society . . No. 15. 


MARGARET FRETHEY. 











In John Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ are two or three quaint passages relating 
to his work in Polperro among the people and the pilchards. The 
smell of the fish nearly overcame even his indomitable will and pluck, 
and may, I suppose, have earned for the place the current derisive but 
somewhat exaggerated name of Polstink. 

But my present intention is rather to tell of my friend Luke 
Daniel, a man who would with favouring circumstances have made 
no common mark as a poet. He was born at Lansallos in 1810, and 
ended a somewhat troubled life in 1866, in London. His thoughtful 
sad face is before me now. His lot in life was not so happy as it 
might have been, had he been more in accord with the time and 
people about him, and had he not been incurably soured early in 
life from a cause which most of us would with a little time and a 
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little philosophy have got over. A motto of Schiller’s, to some 
charming verses, hints at the story : 


“Whatever fortune waits my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanished and returns not.” 


‘The scene of the story is laid in the lovely Talland Bay, a 
mile or so from Polperro, along a glorious pathway by the cliffs. 
The cottage referred to is now swept away with the road which was 
in front of it, by the sea, and now the pathway goes higher up. 
But the story will tell its own tale : 


“THE FIRST HOME. 


“ Apout the casement of a room, 
In which a maid had slept 
From budding infancy to bloom, 

A honeysuckle crept. 


And every morning when the dew 
Lent odour to green lanes, 

The honeysuckle flowers looked through 
The maiden’s window-panes. 


How much of loveliness they saw 
When sammer morns were mild, 

It is not meet for man to know— 
I only know they smiled. 


They might have smiled at accents sweet, 
And sighs of tenderness, 

Such as the dreams of love may cheat 
A maiden to express. 


They might indeed have smiled tu see 
The early sunbeams dance, 

As if they felt it joy to be 
On such a countenance. 


But when the maid her chamber left, 
Drest as became a bride, 

Of her sweet voice and looks bereft, 
The honeysuckle died. 


Upon the lonely window-siil 
The withering tendrils hung, 

And through the vacant room a chill 
Of desolation flung. 


The yellow bee that ever found 
Rich increase of his store 

*Midst flowers that wreathed this casement round, 
Came buzzing there no more— 
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Nor nestling buttertly, whose wing 
Wore all the hues of June, 

That to its leaves had loved to cling 
Beneath the sultry noon— 


Nor aught with form imparting grace, 
Or music with its voice, 

About this love-forsaken place 
Did e’er again rejoice— 


Because the beauty which had moved 
Upon the chamber floor, 

Delighting everything that loved, 
Returned to it no more.” 


“THE SECOND HOME, 


‘A LITTLE rivulet whose source 
Was some lone mountain-glen, 
*Mongst much of yellow broom and gorse 
Descended, and pursued its course 
Among the homes of men. 


Its banks with water-weeds were crowned, 
And sand, and pebbles choice 

Adorned its bed, as on it wound, 

Mixing its murmurs with the sound 
Of childhood’s happy voice. 


By leafy alders shaded o’er, 

Through swamps where willows grow, 
Through much of meadow-land and muor, 
By orchard and by cottage-door, 

Did this glad streamlet flow. 


Widening it went toward the sea, 
That doth all streams engross, 

Still haunted by the bird and bee, 

And schoolboy that in homeward glee, 
Could scarcely jump across. 


Yet all this happy stream had past 

Of beautiful and wild, 
All flowers and fruits and trees were cast 
In shade when there appeared at last 

A. mother and her child! 


The very waters leaped for joy. 
And murmured as they leapt. 

In admiration of the boy 

Who, making every flower a toy, 
Had to their margin crept. 
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The happy mother’s watchful eye, 
And her protecting hand, 

With pride and promptitude were by 

To snatch unconscious infancy 
Attracted by the sand. 





And as her yellew ringlets shook 
O’er his impatient face, 

The little struggler, with a look, 

Turned backward on the bubbling brook, 
Spurned purest love’s embrace. 


Strive child of nature to be free, 
And still for pebbles cry, 
Although the world contained for thee 
No seat like thy fond mother’s knee, 
Nor love like her blue eye. 


Still, from its little garden near 
The cottage where they dwelt, 
The babbling of the brook might hear, 
Might gladly feel its waters clear, 
Wind round it like a belt. 


And flowers in nature’s brightest hue, 
Which art in vain would match, 
Around its doors and windows grew, 
Exulting in the morning dew, 

Up to the very thatch. 


Love surely never did create, 
Since her auspicious birth, 
So fit a home for man to mate 
With beauty, and perpetuate 

Her image upon earth. 


Nor by his purifying flame 
Was ever maiden wooed 
To give up native joys and name, 
Who with a better grace became 
Prolific womanhood. 


Old Tiber’s stream though passing still 
The once world-ruling Rome, 

Ne’er helped a purer heart to fill 

With gladness, than this nameless rill, 
Nor past a happier home.” 


“THE LAST HOME. 


“Upon an estuary-bank 
Which all unaltered seems, 

Since first the thirsty ocean drank 

The unsuspecting streams, 
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There is a little lone churchyard 
So backed by hills and trees, 
As if shut in from earth’s regard, 

And open to the sea’s. 


I never knew the angry waves, 
When angriest, do more 

Than fling their white foam over graves 
That seemed to love their roar. 


But when their calmest murmurs breathe 
O’er epitaph and urn, 

What tuft of grass or flower beneath 
But whispers in return. 


And converse such as theirs, above 
The dwellings of the dead, 

To man, in words of hope and love, 
May be interpreted. 


The bellowing voices well may pause 
Full oft, for answering sounds, 
From one who to their mercy owes 

So many of her mounds. 


All gaze on one gigantic heap, 
Upgrowing like a wen, 

Beneath whose swollen surface sleep 
Some scores of shipwrecked men. 


The church is old, and ivy-green, 
With its low tower detached ; 
And near it one low roof is seen, 
Half slated and half thatched. 


Whose apple-tree, reared from a shoot, 
As o’er the hedge it waves, 

Bearing its load of mellow fruit, 
Oft drops them on the graves. 


Lately this consecrated ground, 
Wave-wooed, bee-haunted scene, 
Has numbered here another mound, 
Where all had long been green. 


A native of this bower and beach 
Is here consigned to earth, 

Whence faintest whispers still may reach 
The chamber of her birth. 


That chamber joy has never crossed 
The threshold of, nor smiled 
Upon one moment, since it lost 
Its own beloved child. 
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They brought her home—for everything, 
Bright shell and pebbly gem, 

And flower, that she had loved—to sing 
Her fitting requiem. 





They brought her home—all they could bring 
Of her, in that black hearse— 

Whose spirit waves a full-fledged wing 
Above our universe. 


The home of infancy and youth 
Is now her final rest; 
Beneath a stone that tells the truth— 
‘The needy knew her best.’ ” 
Ls D, 


My friend has found rest at last. 
W. Renpie, F.R.CS. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


CHaprter XXXIV. 
LOOKING UP. 


MATERNAL instinct—the divine Storge by which the world is saved 
—was not strong enough with Mrs. Winstanley to overcome her 
personal distaste to the habits and principles of her democratic 
daughter; but though entirely unsympathetic she wished to be pre- 
eminently just, and if less than maternal to be nowise wanting in 
consideration. Indeed she prided herself on her justice as the moral 
equivalent of personal politeness ; and she would have been as ashamed 
to have done any one a wrong as to have committed a breach of good 
manners. Passion and wilful prejudice were to her essentially the ill- 
breeding of morality; though righteous chastisement smoothly ad- 
ministered was the rebuff which a self-respecting dignity both allows 
and enjoins. She would have thought herself to blame had she 
suffered to pass unrebuked conduct that fell short of her standard 
of propriety. All the same there are ways of doing things; and 
Mrs. Winstanley was a stickler for ways. 

She really was a good woman according to her lights. The whole 
contention lay in the quality of those lights, and whether they were 
such as man may walk by to the profit of his soul, or to be avoided 
as only marsh-lights flickering over morasses and the graves of the 
dead. 

Perdita was to be banished ; but she should be banished with all due 
regard to decorum and the safe keeping of the family linen. She 
should be put into lodgings, with poor old Cluff to throw the gauze 
of respectable appearances about her ; and she should not be entirely 
cut off from her friends. She was to be removed as one would 
remove a barrel of gunpowder from the hearth before the fire; but 
they would sometimes go to see her, and she should come and see 
them when no one else was here or likely to come. So long as she 
kept herself from irremediable disgrace she should receive such moral 
support from her family as she could find in this kind of intercourse. 
If she did worse than she had done already, she should be cut off with- 
out reprieve, and buried out of sight without even an In Memoriam 
to mark that she had once lived in their affections. 
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This was how things were to be ordered; and when Perdita came 
home in the evening she found that all had been prepared for her 
exodus, and that she had nothing left but to accept the portion 
assigned to her. Old Cluff had been retained for the cost of her 
board and lodging ; dingy but supremely respectable rooms had been 
found for a moderate rent in the ancient district of Lamb’s Conduit 
Street—far enough removed from West Hill Gardens to make the 
crossing of the several orbits exceedingly improbable; and Perdita 
was told that this was to be her home till the family history had 
somewhat settled itself and her eccentric fireworks of talk and action 
were not so full of peril as now. This was doing the best for every 
one, according to Mrs. Winstanley’s ideas, and padding the burden 
laid on the poor scapegoat with the softest wool at command. 

It was a trial when it came. That was only natural. Mothers 
are mothers even if the maternal instinct is stunted; and daughters 
are daughters though the lines of thought do run at right angles to 
each other and the sons of God to the one are the sons of Belial to 
the other. -Perdita, for all her love of freedom and hatred of shams, 
wept at leaving Home; and Mrs. Winstanley, for all her sense of 
relief from danger, wept at banishing one who was part of herself— 
lopping off a limb though-by no means a handsome one. 

But it had to be done; and it was done. After the due amount of 
tears and assurances of frequent intercourse—with a sudden afflux 
of softness all round, and some difficulty in holding to resolution as 
against ruth—the sacrifice was accomplished, and Perdita drove away 
with her boxes like a discarded servant setting out for a new place. 
Even little Eva whimpered and Thomasina’s perfect self-possession was 
shaken for a moment ; but nothing came of the tears which glistened 
in the blue eyes of the one, nor of the quiver which disturbed the pale 
lips of the other; and the cab rolled off carrying the banished rebel 
to poor old Cluff and those dingy rooms in Lamb’s Conduit Street. 

Discarded like a dishonest servant; banished from her home and 
her family ; thrust out as a moral leper ; removed as a danger and a 
nuisance :—and why ? Because she believed that certain principles of 
life were righteous and holy, and said what she thought—because she 
feared God rather than man—honoured truth before expediency— 
obeyed her conscience sooner than social observances. It was not for 
her faults that she was punished, but for her faithfulness to the 
higher law as taught her by her conscience. And when she realized 
this she felt that despair which overtakes us all when we are dealt 
with unjustly—that despair which makes us lose our faith in man’s 
goodness and God’s providence alike. 

Days passed and Perdita made no sign, put in no appearance, save 
at the office where she went to her work as usual. She was not sulking, 
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though it looked as if she were; she was only ashamed and grieving. 
She shrank even from the Crawfords. To have to tell them that she had 
been turned out of her house was a trjal to her pride which she was 
cowardly enough to delay the longest: possible. And something beside 
cowardice held her back. Too much*amd, too little had been said to 
make it easy for her to seek them of her own accord. Yearn as she 
might to see Leslie Crawford again—faithful to their friendship as she 
had proved herself already and meant to be to the end—it was not for 
her, she thought, to put herself in his way unsought. She was too sore 
all over not to be proud and almost distrustful ; wherefore, at this time 
of trial when they might have been of sweetest consolation to her, she 
herself deserted these dear friends and added to her pain by unnecessary 
self-torture. On her side Bell Blount had abandoned this poor rebel 
who had been as recalcitrant in the vanguard as in the rear ranks. 
The Champion of her Sex could have nothing to do with a spiritless 
creature who coquetted with the other side and honoured the enemy. 
So that neither was Prince Christian’s Road a place of refuge for 
Perdita in her banishment; and she was cut off from the stirring 
sophistries of Bell Blount as completely as from the more cramped 
logic of Mrs. Crawford. 

Thus the first days of her new home were melancholy enough ; and 
she more than once wondered where the charm of freedom was to be 
found. How unlike the time when she and poor old Cluff had kept 
house together in the summer—with little to spend and less to save— 
but where Hope had been the protagonist holding the stage while 
Love was waiting for his time to appear! Then, insufficiency had 
been heroic, because voluntary and undertaken for a good purpose ; 
now, it was enforced, and degrading because enforced. Then, though 
the room in which they lived had been shabby and bare, still there 
had been books about, the house was fresh and spacious, and had both 
the aroma of refinement and the sentiment of home. And though 
London in August and September is dusty, parched, and stifling all 
through, yet the atmosphere was clearer in a new district like West 
Hill than farther down towards the City and the East End; the 
common garden was a resource, and Kensington Gardens—the 
Gardens par eacellence—were always delicious and made a good 
substitute for nature. 

Now all was on a lower level—infinitely lower. Squalid children 
played about the door and made their Tom Tiddler’s ground of the 
steps and street ; the landlady was a pinched and parched old maid 
who could scarcely get a living for herself out of her poor venture, 
because of all that she had to do for a wretched sister left a widow 
with six children and never a penny to buy them bread ; the maid-of- 


all-work was grimy, unkempt, inapt; and the lodgers above and 
VOL, LX, 2N 
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below were people who said ‘ kyows’ when they spoke of cows; and 
one had even perpetrated the iniquity of “which you was.” The 
whole thing was mean and wretched to an excess; but it was of the 
highest order of respectability in its own poor grade, and Perdita’s 
acquaintances were not likely to be scandalized by her surroundings, 
seeing that she had none to scandalize. It was all unspeakably 
doleful from first to last; but the days had to be lived through 
whatever their complexion, and strength is only of value according 
to the strain that it can bear. 

But if she were miserable how clear and wide her going had made 
the old home to those left within it! It was as if the place had 
grown suddenly larger, not to speak of safer—as if a huge obstructive 
log lying across the threshold had been flung clear away out of the 
door—as if a packet of explosives had been taken from before the 
drawing-room fire. Such a feeling of security from anxiety. suddenly 
sprang up in the place of annoyance and danger! It was the lifting 
of the fog, the clearing of the clouds, the dying away of the tempest ; 
and those who had formerly been darkened and oppressed were now 
proportionately enlivened and relieved. 

Meanwhile the poor cause of the oppressive fog, the miserable 
source of the disturbing tempest, gloomed and sorrowed and smarted 
and wept in her shabby little rooms in Lamb’s Conduit Street ; and 
poor old Cluff said: “ My dear, do eat a little more,” twenty times in 
vain: and “ My dear, it breaks my heart to see you so sad,” about as 
often to no better purpose. 

No one openly confessed the relief that had come upon them all 
save Eva, who when it suited her had Perdita’s directness if not her 
truth; and she gave utterance to the voiceless sentiment common to 
them all by throwing up her arms as one who has just laid down a 
heavy weight, and saying with a short laugh : 

“How comfortable it is without that funny old Per. What a 
temper she has; and how cross she gets about nothing ! ” 

“Leave Perdita alone, Eva; she is not here to annoy you or to 
defend herself,” said Thomasina with quiet sternness. 

Eva flushed at her eldest sister’s rebuke, reading in it more than 
was patent to the mother who merely wondered at her good daughter’s 
severity. She pouted just a little to give herself countenance and 
take off the appearance of embarrassment, but held her tongue 
as commanded. Yet if Ina did not mind what she was about she 
would get to dislike her as much as she disliked that disagreeable old 
Per, thought the rosebud to herself; and then where would she be ? 

The «fternoon tea which Thomasina had arranged so cleverly came 
off in due course ; and really, as Mrs. Winstanley confessed, she felt 
as if she could breathe freely to-day. There was no danger of that 
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poor dear misguided child coming in and disgracing them all as she 
did in that dreadful way when Lady Kearney had called. It was 
quite a relief to feel safe. 

Over and above this feeling of safety because of the rebel’s 
absence, the gathering itself was eminently successful. Mrs. Merton 
and Sir James Kearney came—together ; but Benjamin Brocklebank 
was not here. He had gone down to Armour Court; as Lady 
Kearney had gone to Hibberton, though not for the same reason, 
which was simply to avoid the Winstanleys and this party. Many 
others however, filled up the gaps created by these two, and made a 
crowd such as Londoners love. And among them came Agnes 
Disney and her mother, to confirm the final destruction of the meshes 
woven: about Hubert and his broad acres by announcing his ap- 
proaching marriage fixed for next week. They also came to evidence the 
magnanimity of the victors who can afford to be generous to the slain, 

At the first Sir James was cold and stiff. He was jealous by 
nature, and spoilt by admiration ; and he thought himself a precious 
vase moulded out of finer clay than that which makes the ordinary 
human pipkin. Hence, he thought that all things which he desired 
should be kept sacred for his use, and that no one should long for 
aught which he had marked with the broad arrow of his fancy. He 
had been shocked by the discovery of Hubert’s love for Eva. It 
offended his sense of honour in relation to Maud, wherein he was 
right, and gave him the impression of poaching on his own estate. 
And when transacted in fur and feathers he held poaching to be one 
of the seven deadly sins, deserving a punishment not far short of 
hanging; when brought into homes, with pretty girls for partridges, 
he thought it an offence demanding expulsion from the club and 
warning off the racecourse. Moreover, he held the rational theory 
that no smoke can rise without some fire underneath ; and his pride 
was revolted to think that both Bois-Duval and Hubert Strangways 
should have been laying sticks under the cauldron which he had 
decided to boil for his own pleasure. 

Altogether things were undeniably disagreeable for the young 
baronet, and he kept even step with those things. He was so gloomy 
and grumpy and horrid, that even Mrs. Winstanley’s patience got 
strained and her well-oiled hinges began to creak. He had come 
with Mrs. Merton; and he devoted himself to her alone ; sitting by 
her as persistently as if they had been Siamese twins ; and when forced 
to make conversational excursions, returning to his former attitude of 
exclusive devotion and the unseen apron-string, as if that had been a 
corvée, and this was his delight. 

But human resolution is a very frail kind of thing when sandwiched 
between a pretty woman and a young man’s fancy. Eva was too 
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lovely to be shunted, too coaxing and bewitching to be laid aside when 
it was her whim to be taken up. She had the power of a veritable 
witch to make things seem different from what they were, and as she 
chose they should appear. 

Her wildflower face was so guileless, lier blue eyes so ingenuous, 
her manner so simple, her affectionateness so transparent! She was 
such a bewitching combination of cleverness and simplicity, of childish 
grace and womanly charm, of harmless little sensualities—how the 
red ripe lips closed over bonbons, and the white sharp little teeth 
buried themselves in the fleshy pulp of fruit—and of naive innocence 
of evil, that no man with a man’s heart in him could fail to be touched 
when she chose to stir him. And if there had been such a one it 
was not Sir James Kearney. Then, too, Mrs. Winstanley was so 
charming, and Thomasina was so delightful! The little witch—no, 
the little goddess—was to be forgiven something for the sake of her 
people as well as for her own sweet self ; and when Mrs. Winstanley, 
changing her tong, laid aside a little of her extreme suavity and let 
her well-oiled hinges creak, Sir James, who was always more or less 
in opposition, suddenly became amiable, smoothed down his bristles 
and unrolled himself from his’ hedgehog-like mental attitude as if a 
miracle had been worked free of charge. 

He soon came to the point of touching the secret core of his dis- 
pleasure ; which was a concession and the first step to reconciliation : 
and so Mrs. Winstanley understood it. 

“You have had that scoundrel Bois-Duval here, I find!” he said, 
holding his head high, and curling his long thin upper lip. 

“He has been in England, and he came here once,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley, who had the wisdom of never telling unnecessary un- 
truths. 

“Why did you receive him?” exclaimed Sir James irritably. 
“He should have been kicked out of the house.” 

“Well, you see, my servant did not know him!” answered Mrs. 
Winstanley with a pleasant smile. ‘It was only after he had made 
good his entrance that I was able to tell him my doors were closed 
against him.” 

“And you did say that?—you did then turn him out of your 
house ?” he asked excitedly. 

“M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval will not enter my house again!” 
was her dignified reply. 

Why did the moisture start so suddenly on Eva’s smooth forehead 
and short curved upper lip? This dull November day was cold and 
chill, but she took a fan from the table and fanned herself as if she 
had been under a tropical sun. 

“T fell in with some people who knew him well,” said Sir James 
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looking round disdainfully. “He is a bad lot all round—a man 
of utterly worthless character—loaded with debt, suspected of dis- 
honesty at cards and cheating at races, a Viscount by birth and a 
blackleg by life. His acquaintance is a disgrace and an insult to any 
nice girl!” 

He almost shouted when he said this, looking out of the corner of 
his eye at Eva, whose flushed face kept its muscles as tranquil as if 
it had been a wall covered with roses. The betrayal of colour was in 
it—no more. 

“What a pity it is that so many foreigners are so disreputable!” 
said Mrs. Winstanley gliding off into safe generalities and British 
virtues. 

“ And what a pity it is that English women are so easily taken in 
by them!” said Sir James with uncontrollable irritation. “Any 
scoundrel with his foreign false veneer goes down before an English 
gentleman of worth and substance, who would scorn to flatter as he 
does, but who would perhaps do more in the long run!” 

“Yes, indeed, that is quite true with a certain kind of English- 
woman—not with the best kind, but with a very large class,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley with sublime tranquillity. 

She was an excellent discourser on social ethics—always ready for 
a hand at that safe rubber! Sir James looked at Eva. She was play- 
ing with the kitten—that eternal resource! fanning herself and the 
creature alternately, and making it shrink and blink its eyes at the 
unwelcome puff. Then she laid down the fan and tied her hand- 
kerchief round its head and neck. 

“Oh, you dear funny little old woman!” she said laughing, as she 
held it straight up and made it mew. Then suddenly she cried out 
to her mother : 

“Look, mumsey! isn’t kitty like the Vicomte? It has just his 
face, and kitty’s whiskers are his moustaches with their queer waxed 
ends! ” 

For one of the rare times in her life human feeling got the better 
of Thomasina’s suavity. 

“How can you be so atrociously childish, Eva?” she said with 
strange passion, and snatching the kitten out of her sister’s arms, and 
tearing off the handkerchief. “For shame!” 

Her anger, which was perfectly natural, spontaneous, unconsidered, 
was the best thing that could have happened. Had she acted for a 
purpose she could have devised no better play for the exigencies of 
the moment. Sir James was delighted. Had that excellent Thoma- 
sina been the victim, and the beautiful little rosebud only the object ? 
Had the frosty Venus thawed, while the childish Euphrosyne had 
only sported and laughed and run among the flowers, and made 
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believe to be in earnest, while all the time she was only in play? 
But that other had been serious; and the merchandise marked with 
his own broad arrow had been kept sacred. 

This thought put him into a good humour, cleared off the mists 
and broke the invisible apron-string. He deliberately got up, and 
went over to the sofa where Eva was sitting with half a dozen other 
young girls, and there before the whole assembly paid her that kind 
of attention which people call ‘marked, and which makes a clatter 
like the wind among dry branches; attentions which every one sees, 
of which every one makes his own interpretations and the signifi- 
cance of which is by no means diminished by transmission from lip to 
lip. Mrs. Merton looked on at the scene from between her narrowed 
lips and wondered what was the matter. Her future sister-in-law 
was strangely moved ; little Eva the comedian had acted to perfec- 
tion ; still it was acting. Mrs. Winstanley also had acted to perfection, 
but here again the rouge and stage lights were evident; there was 
a manifest undercurrent that vitiated the worth of appearances; and 
the widow for one brief moment thought : 

“Shall I find it all out and puta stop to everything? Break it 
off with my brother, detach James, and expose their deeds to the 
world at large?” And then she sighed, her ample figure seemed to 
sbrink a little together, as reason whispered to her: “No! It was 
better that Benjamin should marry, and Thomasina Winstanley was 
just the wife for him ; and if Sir James had grown tired of her he 
would find some one else even if she forced him to give up Eva. And 
why should not little Eva have what she herself, poor mistress of the 
art of soothing, could not continue to hold? She had to yield the 
place which had been hers—why not to this little fool as well as to 
another? Yes, she had to yield her place. It was the law governing 
the relations of Mature Sirens, and neither she nor any other of the 
class could help the fate allotted. Stopgaps—that is all! But the 
day comes when the church consecrates the peace of love, and then 
the stopgap of friendship is flung aside, no longer needed. No, she need 
not disturb herself or any one else by unnecessary discoveries and 
virtuous denunciations. The moment of abdication is always bitter ; 
but she had known all along that it had to come; and she was too 
good-natured, too indolent, and too rational to encourage unreasonable 
jealousy.” 

This was what her reason whispered to her, and she heeded the 
still small voice that so seldom leads us astray, and never into folly ! 

Before the afternoon was over the chains that had been temporarily 
loosened were riveted afresh, and in the ardour of the reaction Sir 
James Kearney all but committed himself. He saved himself from 
the irrevocable words only just in time. 
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When Agnes Disney and her mother left, the conversation natu- 
rally fell on Hubert’s marriage. Sir James was to be his best man, 
in spite of that unwelcome revelation, but the Winstanleys were not 
asked either to the church or the breakfast. ‘They were invited for 
the evening ball, and that was all. 

“ What a nice wife Maud will make!” said little Eva with delight- 
ful enthusiasm. “She and Mr. Strangways are just suited. She is 
the very wife for him.” 

“Just,” echoed Mrs. Winstanley. ‘I do not know any girl that I 
like better or respect more than Maud Disney, and Hubert is the best 
young man in the world! He is the very ideal of a fine young 
English gentleman, but not ‘all of the modern time!’” laughing, 

To which Sir James said gravely : 

“Tagree with you. Itis a quite ideal marriage; the very thing 
that should be; a precious combination of harmonious and mutually 
helpful elements!” 

And again Eva’s wildflower face became crimson, and the ungenial 
afternoon like a tropical summer’s day. These frequent changes of 
colour and strange sensitiveness showed Thomasina, more than any- 
thing else would have done, how deep that matter with Bois-Duval 
had struck into the superficial nature of her little sister, and how it 
had gone through the froth into such substance as she had. But 
taken with her bearing to Sir James they showed her also that neither 
she nor her mother need fear. Eva knew her duty to her family and 
herself, and would do it when the time came. If only that poor mis- 
guided fervid unconvinceable rebel could have been made as malleable 
—would have let herself be taught with as much docility! if only she 
had seen the things which were best for herself and for others, and 
had taken that heavy-handed ironmaster with his millions in his 
pocket! In doing her duty she would have obviated the necessity of 
another’s sacrifice ; whereas now Thomasina put her face into 
her hands as she sat in her own room thinking, and in spite of herself 
tears forced themselves through the long lashes and the slender 
fingers, and fell like rain on the frilling of her dressing-gown. Poor 
Thomasina! There was no help for it. She had vowed herself to 
the service of a master who demands the living sacrifice of love and 
maidenhood in return for wealth and worldly position ; and there was 
no question with her of drawing back or of refusing to obey. 





CHarter XXXY. 
CONFESSED. 


“Lestie, what can have become of that poor girl? Is she ill, think 
you? We have not seen her for days and days! She has never been 
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so long as this without coming in ; and it is odd that she should keep 
away after I had asked her so specially to come and seeme! Iam 
getting quite uneasy. What is the matter, think you?” 

: Mrs. Crawford asked this of her nephew-son as they were sitting 
together in the evening, she at needlework making a frock for the 
child, he with his microscope, intent on certain studies which were to 
land him in the Royal Society when they were complete. ‘F.R.S.’ 
—this was one of the points to which his ambition reached. Not 
that he would ever be anything but a chemist. His theories went to 
the elevation of work by the thoroughness of the worker, not to the 
degradation of his profession through what is called the social advance- 
ment of the man. He was a chemist, a scientific explorer in his own 
way, an experinientalist, and a discoverer. He would be recognized 
some day and receive his magic initials; but he would always keep 
the shop. 

“T do not think that she is ill,” he answered quietly. “She 
goes to St. Paul’s Churchyard as usual; but she does not live 
now at home.” 

“No? where does she live?” asked the mother surprised, a little 
shocked indeed, and with a vague idea of wrong-doing somewhere 
that perplexed and distressed her. 

“Somewhere in the Russell Square district, but I do not know the 
street. At all events she is no longer at West Hill Gardens with 
her family.” 

He was adjusting his microscope as he spoke; and he had never 
found it so hard to focus the object. That little bit of epithelium in 
the field was as if alive and seemed to fairly dance under his hand. 

“But why has she gone ?—what a dreadful position for her! 
‘Whose is the fault, I wonder?” cried.the mother, womanlike. 

“ Not hers!” said Leslie. 

A slight shade of displeasure traversed by suspicion crossed her 
face. 

“How do you know all this about her, my boy?” she asked, 
trying to speak with indifference. 

“By inquiry. I missed her and found out what had become of 
her,” he answered quietly. 

She looked up and watched his face. She saw nothing but the sad 
self-contained and yet perfectly honest expression familiar to her— 
nothing but the broad clear brow, the calm eyes, the handsome well- 
cut features where nothing seemed to be concealed and nothing was 
revealed. 

“ Why have you made all these inquiries about Perdita Winstanley ? ” 
she then asked, an idea of danger dawning over her mind, like the 
presage of a storm in the sky. 
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“For the same reason which made you speak to me of her,” he 
answered. ‘From interest in her.” 

Mrs. Crawford was silent. She loved Leslie like her own son— 
was he not her son through those long years of maternal care and 
then through his marriage with her daughter? To suspect him of a 
warmer feeling for Perdita than he would have had for his own sister 
would be to take from him some of that love, because it would lower 
him in her esteem and take from him some of her respect. Her own 
heart was half broken by the death of her daughter, whose virtues 
she imagined and whose vices she had not known, and she would 
have thought him wicked beyond words had his been whole. If he 
were as good as she believed him to be, he would be as unhappy as 
she was, and as incapable of forming a new attachment so soon after 
his loss as he would be incapable of any other crime or dishonour. 

“She is a good girl, but she has her faults,” said Mrs. Crawford 
in a hesitating way. 

“You mean that she is human?” he answered. “Of course she 
has her faults, but they are faults of temperament not of character— 
faults to be explained by the state of her nerves and the relative size 
of her heart and brain and lungs—they are faults for which she is 
scarcely responsible as we mean by responsibility.” 

“Hush, Leslie! I cannot bear this materialism. It is sinful and 
atheistic to speak of an immortal soul as if it were nothing but a bit 
of matter, and the spirit subject to the conditions of the nerves and 
the blood! It is awful!” said Mrs. Crawford with a solemn kind of 
irritation. ‘“ Where will it all end if you begin like this?” 

“Where will all what end?” he asked. ‘ My judgment on Miss 
Perdita Winstanley’s temper as influenced by her physical condition ? 
Not in what you mean by materialism or atheism, dear !” 

“Better men than you have gone astray,” she said, still irritated 
and solemn. 

“The truth cannot lead any one astray, dear mother. And one 
need not be a materialist—that is, a disbeliever in God and the im- 
mortality of the soul—because one acknowledges the power of the 
body over the mind.” 

“The mind should be superior to the body and should control it,” 
she said gravely. 

“Up to what point ?—the delirium of fever? the depression of 
jaundice ? the suicide due to a loaded liver ? or the homicide of sudden 
mania? We have power over ourselves only up to a certain point 
and under certain healthy conditions; beyond these we are no more 
free agents than so many stones set rolling down the hill, or so many 
leaves blown about in the wind. But to go back to our starting- 
place. Miss Perdita Winstanley has no power over those quick 
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blushes and ready tears, that passion against injustice, that necessity 
for truth at any cost which rule her physical and underlie her moral 
nature. She cannot help herself; and only time will be of any use 
to her. When she is sixty she will have toned down into just ordinary 
excitability ; but it will take all that time before she does !” 

“Rather a bad prospect for those with whom she may be con- 
nected,” said Mrs. Crawford as drily as if a lappet of Mrs. 
Winstanley’s mantle had fallen on her. , 

“Her best help will be in her friends,” returned Leslie very 
steadily. ‘“'Those who love and understand her best will help her 
most. Believe me she is not one to grow well in the atmosphere of 
rebuke and suppression. She needs the sun; and tenderness will do 
more for her than condemnation.” 

“You seem to understand her with extraordinary insight!” said 
Mrs. Crawford still less like herself than Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Perhaps I do,” he answered. “I have studied her closely. She 
has interested me.” 

“She must take her chance like the rest of us,” returned the 
mother. “Neither she nor any one else can have the way of life 
made smooth. We all have to suffer, and man is born to sorrow.” 

“Some have more sorrow than others if we ali have our share ; but 
I hope that Perdita Winstanley will be spared as much as is possible, 
if only for the sake of the general sum of good in the world. She 
will be such a much better woman if she is happy than if she is 
unhappy! She does not want pruning and she will thrive so well 
where cherished ! ” 

*« Those whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” said Mrs. Crawford. 
And then the conversation dropped, but enough had been said to 
made the mother uneasy, remembering that Leslie was now a widower, 
made free by her own irreparable loss; and that if he chose to bring 
Perdita home as his wife there was nothing on earth to hinder himn— 
save the afreet of caste and the chance of the girl’s own refusal. And 
this latter chance was worth—how much ? 

The next day Leslie went to St. Paul’s Churchyard and calmly 
waited outside the office of the Post Office Savings Bank till the 
girls streamed forth. Then, with the most natural manner in the 
world he went up to Perdita and held out his hand. 

“What has become of you this long long time?” he said. “ My 
mother has been asking for you.” 

“Oh, it is you!” said Perdita, with a deep sigh of sudden relief. 
Her pale cheeks flushed, then suddenly the colour faded till they 
were whiter than before. She smiled as if the sunlight had flushed 
over her face, and then her eyes filled with tears. ‘“ I am so glad to see 
you!” she said simply. ‘It seemed to myself as if I had lost you.” 
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“Never!” he answered, taking her hand and drawing it within 
his arm, where he kept it clasped for a few seconds. “You will 
lose us when you wish it, and not before. Do you want te lose 
us ?—to lose me?” he asked. ‘I do not want to let you go out of 
my life—do you want me to go out of yours?” 

Imprudent, unreflecting, impulsive, Perdita forgot all the proprie- 
ties ata blow. She knew only the passionate emotion of the moment, 
which demanded some kind of expression, else she should surely die 
of the pleasure that had become pain, the ecstacy that had passed into 
agony. Her heart swelled, her throat contracted, her eyes grew dark. 

“No,” she said in a low voice. Then almost unconsciously, with 
no trace of boldness, of coquetry, of forwardness, only impelled by 
the overpowering instinct of Love, she pressed his arm against her. 
beating bosom and clung to him with a fervent touch that betrayed 
her for ever—if indeed such betrayal had not been already made. 

“My darling! my own darling!” he whispered, taking her hand 
and holding it as he had done before. 

It was a horribly prosaic time and place, with cabs and carriages, 
drags and omnibuses grinding along the roadway, and passengers by 
the score jostling them as they walked. But Love annihilates time 
and transforms all places to the likeness of her own enchanted land ; 
and to the two walking arm in arm along the crowded streets, 
Cornhill was as peaceful as Arcadia, this murky, sunless London as 
bright and glorious as Eden; to be there by his side, to feel that she 
had found him again, to know that he loved her, to say to him in his 
own way that she loved him—that was enough for Perdita. She had 
slipped off her mourning garment and had put on her royal robes— 
she had turned her back on the gloomy night of sorrow and her face 
full to the sun and to joy. And what she felt Leslie felt too—with 
as much intensity if with more self-control. 

He looked at her with divine tenderness. Gratitude for her love, 
admiration for her sincerity, respect for her purity, the yearning to 
protect her, such as men feel for the women whom they love and 
who are alone, all contrasted with the reticence demanded by the 
newness of his freedom. Yet he could not let the moment pass 
without some binding word. It must be respectful to the dead who 
had not respected him, but it must be binding on the living. He 
would not spread his marriage feast on his wife's new-made grave, 
but he must know the future and be sure of it. 

“Can you trust me and wait?” he asked, pressing her hand 
tenderly. ‘Do you understand me, Perdita? ” 

“Do I?” she answered, not looking at him. “TI can trust you in 
all things,” she added. 

“You will trust my love?—you will wait until the mother can 
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bear to hear that I am going to bring a new wife home? And you 
will be that wife ? ” 

He spoke so quietly that the man who elbowed him as he went by 
did not catch the echo of his love—that the flower-girl sitting on the 
steps scanning the faces of the passers-by did not read the secret that 
was on his; but Perdita, poor Perdita! by the unstinted eloquence 
of hers made a policeman look at her twice and follow them for the 
whole length of his beat. 

“Will you?” he said again, waiting for the answer which her 
very emotion strangled before it could reach her lips. 

He felt her hang a little heavily on his arm as if she had suddenly 
become tired and found walking difficult. And then through al] the 
tumult of the thronged street he heard the faint soft “ Yes” which 
was the rivet in the golden chain that henceforth was to bind them 
in a lifelong love. 

But the strain was too much for her. He saw her face grow pale 
and felt her sway as she walked, and he had just time to place her in 
a cab, when with a look of such supreme and ineffable delight as 
haunted her for days after—a look as if the divine burden of her 
soul for the moment crushed down her body—she suddenly turned to 
him as a child might turn to its mother, flung her arms round his 
neck and saved herself from fainting for a second time in his arms, 
only by a passionate flood of tears and the rendering up as it were of 
her whole being in that one self-abandoning caress. 

He knew how to soothe her. His very voice could do that !—and 
when they reached his home in High Street she was not much more 
stirred than was usual with her, and only pleasantly excited when he 
took her upstairs to the mother. 

“ Here is our truant,” he said, holding her hand as he led her into 
the room. “She has come to give an account of herself. I have not 
got the whole story yet.” 

No! only the essential part, the core round which all the rest 
clustered, the keystone on which the whole circle depended ! 

“My dear, I am glad to see you. I have been wearying for you,” 
said Mrs. Crawford, with a maternally affectionate kind of remon- 
strance in her greeting. “Where have you been all this time? 
what is amiss with you? I can see that something has gone wrong ; 
you are so pale; and how thin you have grown.” 

Perdita’s chameleon-like face became instantly the colour of a 
crimson rose. 

“T have been very unhappy,” she said in her soft shy way. “But 
Iam so no longer,” she added, looking into Mrs. Crawford’s face 
with eyes that shone like stars, and yet they were veiled and humid 
as well as bright ! 
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“Come! tell meall about it. How long can you stay?” the elder 
woman returned. 

“T can stay—as long as you like to keep me,” answered Perdita. 
“T am not now at home.” 

It cost her something to make this confession; but she had to say 
out all that told against herself as bravely as the rest. 

“So Leslie said. He said to me only yesterday that he was sure 
you were not at home. But where are you, my child? and why did 
you leave home ?” 

“ Mother told me to go,” she answered ; and then she stopped. 

“Why ? what had you done to make her take such a terrible step? 
Tell me frankly, Perdita ? 

Mrs. Crawford spoke with a certain gravity, a certain suspicion 
which in another moment might become condemnation. 

The girl hesitated. How could she tell the truth? Though she 
did not know how, yet she did know the fact well enough—she had 
been sacrificed for Eva; she had been made the scapegoat laden with 
vicarious sins and sent out into the wilderness to expiate offences 
which were not her own, yet which it was incumbent on her by the 
laws of honour and kindness to conceal. 

Mrs. Crawford turned on her an uncertain kind of look. Her eyes 
were half full of tears, while her lips were hard, compressed and 
bloodless. She was sorry, yet she was not satisfied. She sym- 
pathized but she suspected. Perdita’s poor tortured face became 
white and scared. When should she be at rest? Was there no 
security for her on earth? She whose whole nature was sincere, 
whose whole life was honest, never knew what it was to live believed 
in and not blamed. What was this curse of condemnation and dis- 
. trust that followed her wherever she turned? Even now it had 
come like the serpent into Eden; and she thought that her decree of 
banishment was to be pronounced here as it had been at home—that 
Mrs. Crawford was to repeat the miserable mistake made by her 
mother, and to augment it. 

“T cannot, must not, tell you why,” she said in a low voice. 

“Do not pain her by asking, mother,” said Leslie. “Let us 
respect her secret.” 

A smile flashed over her face that gave the impression of her having 
laughed aloud. 

“Thank you; you understand me,” she said with a glad blithe 
accent ; and she held out her hand as to a comrade. 

“ Girls cannot have secrets which they may not tell, yet which are 
not to their discredit,” said Mrs. Crawford, speaking from the ordinary 
point of morality and common-sense, and not over well-pleased at 
this little incident of camaraderie between these two. 
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“Tn this case it seems that they can,” said Leslie, holding Perdita’s 
hand in his with as much respect as tenderness. ‘“ Mother, have 
faith. Do not let us prolong this discussion. Whatever it may be 
that has happened it is all right so far as she is concerned—my life 
on it!” 

“ Yes—indeed, indeed it is!” said Perdita earnestly. 

Going over to where Mrs. Crawford was sitting by the table—her 
head leaning on her hand and her spirit full of doubt and distress, 
Perdita put her arms round the dear waist, while she knelt by 
the side of the chair and looked up into the pale pure face as she 
had done on the first day of her self-revelation. 

“Believe me, dearest Mrs. Crawford, I have done nothing wrong 
—nothing even imprudent so far as I know,” she said. “ Yet mother 
has sent me away in anger, and I am in disgrace with all at home. I 
would not speak like this in silly riddles if I might tell you even what 
I know—and I don’t know everything; but odd as it all sounds 
there is nothing against me, and if mother has been made to believe 
that I have done wrong she has been deceived.” 

Mrs. Crawford looked into the pleading upturned face. Sensitive, 
excitable, uncontrolled, passionate—but how honest! how sincere ! 
No lie lurked behind those candid eyes—no wrongdoing turned to 
rust the silver of that pleading voice. Wherever the evil lay it was 
not here—and yet things looked so bad for her! 

“Must I believe her, Leslie?” then said the mother speaking 
slowly. 

“Yes,” he answered with emphasis: “believe her implicitly, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Crawford sighed. 

“Tt is against all my education,” she said almost plaintively ; “ but 
I suppose Leslie is right. He generally is. I do trust you, my 
dear,” to Perdita. ‘Iam sorry for you and for all that must have 
happened to distress you, but I trust your word that you have not 
been to blame.” 

“My darling—my own dear, dear, my second mother!” cried 
Perdita, laying her face on the elder woman’s bosom, and kissing it 
fondly, fervently. It was only a black stuff dress that she kissed, but 
it was better than nothing. At this moment she must have kissed 
something—had it been only the back of a chair. 

After this she took off her bonnet and stayed for the whole evening, 
happier than she had ever been in her life before; and pleasanter, 
more delightful than the Crawfords had ever seen her. Though shy 
and tender she was not awkward nor embarrassed ; when she was 
silent her face was eloquent of happiness, and when she spoke she 
had neither fear nor restraint. Her whole being seemed to have 
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undergone some subtle strange transformation—as much so as if she 
had suddenly become clothed in light and crowned with an aureole 
like the goddesses and saints of old. She filled the room with 
radiance ; her voice echoed like music, and lingered on their ears like 
a song; she was the incarnation of all womanly peace, of all girlish 
blessedness, of all human joy; and Mrs. Crawford was no more able 
or willing to resist the charm than Leslie himself who had wrought it, 
and for whom it was wrought in return. And when the evening 
passed and Leslie took her home, once more the great secret of life was 
translated for her benefit, and the earth on which we poor mortals live 
became heaven inhabited only by angels and the Divine—a place of 
glory beyond what it had been even in the summer when she had 
first tasted freedom and had lived with Hope expecting Love. 

When Perdita got home she found poor old Cluff in a state of 
trepidation. Queenly Thomasina had been there, and had sat for 
some time waiting for her sister to return. She had left dreadfully 
annoyed, but with a message to Perdita, saying that she would call 
to-morrow at the same time, and her sister was to be sure to be in. 
She was greatly put out, said poor old Cluff; and then she added 
gingerly: “ And where have you been, my dear ? ” 

“At the Crawfords’,” said Perdita, her face in the shadow; and 
her ancient governess asked no more. What with one thing and 
the other she found the Winstanleys difficult to deal with, and 
dreaded those burnt fingers with which she was ever threatened. 

But Perdita’s curt reply was not from spikiness—quite the 
reverse ; and so she made poor old Cluff feel by the kindness of her 
round manner and the pretty affectionate little embrace that she gave 
her as each took her chipped white candlestick and went to the bed, 
which poor Cluff always said to herself was stuffed with chicken bones 
for feathers and knots and ends of rope, not honest wool, as was 
averred. And when the next evening came, Thomasina came too, 
according to her regal announcement of the day before. 

The young queen came meaning to be kind, with intentional 
condescension. Of course it was humiliating that one sister should 
be in the position to receive condescension from another; but we 
must take what we can get in this life; and it is the best wisdom to 
receive things as they are meant. And though Perdita resented the 
indignity of brow-beating, she endured mutely enough that of 
patronage from those whom she loved. 

Wherefore when Thomasina drove up in a four-wheeler, with a 
twopenny bunch of chrysanthemums and six finger biscuits as her 
donation, Perdita received her with effusion, and very nearly spoilt 
all by the warmth of her welcome. For nothing was so unpalatable 
to Thomasina as excitement, whether of anger or of love. Wherefore 
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she bestowed the first moments in snubbing that unlucky volcano 
into a more fitting and peaceful attitude of mind ; and then she opened 
on her errand. 

“You will not be long here now,” she began. “Mother will soon 
take you home again, unless you are a greater fool than even I give 
you credit for. Do you remember my telling youa long time since how 
it would be when Eva and I were married? Mother and you would 
live together then, and you would have no more quarrels. She is 
quite prepared to forgive you and take you back when we have 
gone. I thought you would like to know this, so I came over to 
tell you.” 

“What has mother to forgive?” asked Perdita a little hotly. To 
her unsophisticated mind, wounded and sore as she was, it was she 
not mother who had to forgive. 

“Well, we will not go into that now,” said Thomasina coolly. 
“That is not the question. What I want you to understand is that 
Eva and I are going to be married—she to Sir James Kearney and I 
to Mr. Brocklebank, and that when we have gone you are to come 
home.” 

“Oh, Thomasina, how dreadful!” cried Perdita. “Eva engaged 
to Sir James when only such a short time since she was on the point 
of running away with that Frenchman, and you going to marry Mr. 
Brocklebank when ” 

She stopped. Was it right to speak of her offer even for the sake 
of reminding her sister, who had however said that she had known 
all about it? It seemed to her something dreadful that this thing 
should be; but was she her sister’s keeper? This proud, wise, far- 
seeing Thomasina, was she not fit to manage her own affairs ? 

“Never mind about Mr. Brocklebank, what has he done or what 
he has not done,” said Thomasina. “ All that concerns you, Perdita, 
is the fact. Now mind what you say,” she added, raising her hand 
as her sister was about to speak. ‘“ You need not say anything ; 
the less you say the better. We are to be married on the same 
day, Eva and I,” she went on to say. “Since his engagement with 
her Mr. Brocklebank has become quite reconciled to Sir James. If 
you remember, he used to dislike him so very much at one time. He 
will not tell me why ; but that has all quite passed and they are now very 
good friends. So in about two months from now mother and you 
will go into the country to live. She has given up the lease of West 
Hill Gardens, and she has seen a place down at Horsham that she 
likes. It has a nice little garden; and though it is rather lonely I 
think it will do. Mother says she is tired of society ; and you never 
cared for it.” 

“TJ neyer cared for society, but I do not think I should like to live 
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in a lonely country place with mother only,” said Perdita bluntly. 
“Tt would not be a very happy life for either of us.” 

Her heart sank with dread at the bare idea of such a thing. Alone 
with her mother—the most unsympathetic of all the world—and 
Leslie ? and her work? her opinions? her freedom? What anguish 
in the thought !—and yet—her duty ? 

“You surely would not let mother live down there in that dull 
place alone while you knocked about disgraceful London lodgings ? ” 
said Thomasina with indignation. 

“My being with her would not make it any better for her,” said 
Perdita. 

“Perdita! are you mad? or entirely bad?” cried her sister. 
“Have you no spark of family feeling, of filial duty left in 
you?” 

“Tt is not fair to say this,” answered Perdita. ‘“ You send me out 
of the house, and you banish me from home in punishment for 
something, I do not know what, and of which I have not been guilty, 
and then you expect me to go back the instant you want me, as a 
criminal who has received a pardon—some one disgraced taken into 
favour again. You expect me, Thomasina, to be a mere doll—a log 
of wood—a bit of wax that you can do with as you like; and you 
get angry because I object to be treated like this, and say that I do 
not deserve it and do not like it.” 

“T get angry because you are so intensely selfish,” said Thomasina ; 
“because you can never forget yourself and your absurd ideas for the 
good of the family. If you had, there would not have been all this 
disturbance, and mother would have got on as well with you as she 
does with us. But I did not come here to quarrel with you. I have 
proved my interest in you as far as to give myself all this trouble, 
first to tell you what is going on, and to make your present dis- 
comfort more bearable by telling you that it will soon be at an end; 
but you are ungrateful, as you always are—you are just hopeless, 
Perdita, and that is the truth!” 

She sighed in confirmation of her words, and she believed in them 
while she sighed. 

“Let that pass,” said Perdita. “I despair of ever being under- 
stood by any one of my own family ”—her voice gave way when she 
said this, but she continued bravely enough—‘“if you like to think 
so ill of me as you do I cannot help it, but you can at least tell me 
the truth. Tell me, Thomasina, what it was you said to mother 
which made her send me away? You said something; what was 
it?” 

“T screened Eva,” answered Thomasina. “It was better for every 
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heart if she had known—it would have prevented her marrying Sir 
James—and Bois-Duval would not have married her. It was best in 
every way that mother should think that you had been imprudent 
than that Eva had.” 

“ And what did you tell her?” asked Perdita breathless. 

The pillory for the truth—that she would have borne with a brave 
heart and unflinching courage; but the pillory of banishment from 
home—the pillory of her mother’s displeasure and condemnatory 
prate, and she bound to keep silence—that was hard ! 

“T told her that you were going out of the house at twelve o’clock 
at night,” said Thomasina quietly. “And I trust to your honour 
not to undeceive her.” 

“ And after this you expect me to sacrifice my whole life that you 
and Eva may flourish in your wickedness—never, never!” cried 
Perdita. 

“Yes, you will,” answered Thomasina quietly. “You will keep 
the secret for my sake and Eva’s, though you bear the blame to the 
end of your life; you will live with mother at Horsham, and you 
will be quite as happy as such a turbulent creature as you are can 
ever hope to be; and you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have done your duty and sacrificed yourself for your family. 
I know you better than you do yourself, Perdita, and I know what 
you are capable of if you are taken the right way.” 

“ Not of this!” said Perdita passionately, thinking of Leslie. 

“Tt will be this or nothing,” answered her sister, fixing her calm 
eyes on her with that cold, still, penetrating gaze for which she was 
famous. “It will be this—or you will be disowned for ever by 
mother and us all.” 

Perdita put her face into her hands and sobbed. What a dreadful 
life hers was! What a succession of heartrending alternatives! 
Her sister went up to her and forcibly drew down her hands from 
her face. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said sternly. “What is the meaning 
of all this? Are you in love, Perdita?. Consider, and answer 
candidly.” 

“Yes,” said Perdita brought to bay, but shrinking back. 

“With whom ?” her sister asked again, still stern and cold. 

The rebel hesitated. It was partly the sense of desecration, partly 
the pain of his humiliation that kept her silent, but the trial had to 
be met. Then the sense of his nobleness, of his mother’s saintly 
purity, came about her like a golden cloud—fell on her soul with 
great peace and sustaining honour. She cleared her eyes and 
raised her head, looked her sister in the face, all shame, all 
hesitation, all shyness and bewilderment gone; her nervous agita- 
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tion was stilled, and she was only conscious of his worth and her 
own love. 

“With whom?” she answered. “The noblest man on earth— 
Leslie Crawford the chemist in High Street. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TOILS UNLOOSED. 


THE murder was out, and the dies tr# had come. Henceforth 
Perdita was struck off the roll-call of the Winstanley clan—lopped 
like a useless branch from the genealogical tree—plucked up like 
a weed from the family flower-garden. Sorry as Thomasina was to 
distress her mother by telling her that one of her daughters had 
confessed herself so degraded as to love a shopkeeper, the fatal secret 
was too important to be kept from her; and thus the poor young 
princess herself was compelled to pain that one beloved being whose 
sorrows, had it been possible, she would have borne on her own back 
or have piled on the shoulders of any vicarious Atlas who might have 
passed that way. 

Yet when she knew of it, what could Mrs. Winstanley do? That 
fearful disgrace must go on if Perdita so willed. She was of age 
and the English law recognizes no sin of rebellion against parental 
authority so soon as the magic age of twenty-one is reached. There 
is no conseil de famille with us to restrain the hotter-headed members; 
no necessity for sommations, respectful or otherwise, to obtain parental 
consent to an undesirable marriage; no Bastille to prevent the 
irremediable mistakes and punish the follies of the young; and 
Perdita was not quite mad enough to lock up in a lunatic asylum. 
Hence this terrible affair must go on, and the rebel must do as she 
would. All the same she should suffer for her misdeeds, and ostracism 
complete and crushing was the least that she could expect. 

She dropped out of existence almost as if she had never been. 
Her mother and sisters kept her name as sacred as if it had been 
a spell to conjure demons which could not then be laid; Sir James 
honestly forgot her existence ; and Mr. Brocklebank had his own reasons 
for “ preferring her room to her company,” as he said to Clarissa. 

To Mrs. Winstanley it was as if she had lost a child by something 
that was as final and not so consoling as death; to Thomasina there 
was always the sentiment of disgrace lurking in the background and 
a shaky place in the foundations; but to Eva it was the pleasant 
carting away of something inharmonious and ugly, something that 
used to make her both cross and ashamed. 

Meanwhile the two engagements went merrily forward, and in the 
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absence of Perdita no rocks loomed ahead save one—that dreadful 
mass of debt which Mrs. Winstanley could not pay, and as yet Mr. 
Brocklebank had not paid. 

The ironmaster was far too shrewd a man of business to part with 
his money on sfatements made in the air. Let him go into the 
whole matter; have it in black on white, as he said; discover for 
himself the defalcations of that fraudulent friend ; and then he would 
come down handsomely to balance the deficit. He would make all 
square when he knew the measure; but nothing short of absolute 
knowledge would wring a five-pound note out of him. He commenced 
as he intended to proceed; and he would be Mrs. Winstanley’s good 
friend in proportion to the trust she reposed in him. No diagnosis, 
no cure; no statement of difficulties, no relief by cheque. This 
was logic; and he stood four square on his position. 

Mother and daughter were in despair. But it was flint and feathers. 
Not a spark was struck; not a cheque was conjured on the faith of 
mere representation ; and Thomasina sat and pondered, and thought 
again and again, what could she do to help that poor mother whose 
difficulties were increasing daily—with the wedding breakfast and 
the double trousseau to provide! She had but one resource—to go 
to the moneylenders on her own account, and trust to Providence 
and her allowance after she was married. It would never do to let 
Mr. Brocklebank know that she had made up a plausible story, which 
had no truth in it save the truth of impecuniosity. She instinctively 
knew that her plea of filial piety would not stand her in good stead 
in the analyses of motives, and that her falsehood would be taken 
raw, unmodified by cooking or condiment. Like all who have to do 
with masses of men—rulers of things and hands—Mr. Brocklebank 
laid great store by truth. It was the moral police without which 
nothing was safe; and he forgave anything sooner than crookedness 
of statement or directer falsehood. When safely married, Thomasina 
thought she would brave all ; meanwhile she must be careful to secure 
the price of her self-immolation, and have handsome settlements 
through which might filter golden rivulets for her mother’s benefit. 

In appearance everything went on velvet. Sir James was 
desperately in love, and only as jealous as was necessary to give body 
to the cream and redeem the sweet from insipidity. Benjamin 
Brocklebank was in love too; but he could not divest himself of the 
feeling of having bought a fine work of art for which he was paying 
handsomely—a work of art that witnessed to his own good taste 
and solidity of capital. Lady Kearney, violently opposed to her son’s 
marriage as she was, had nevertheless to give way and offer the tips 
of her lean fingers by way of congratulation:—James was 2 
foolish undutiful boy, but he was her all, and it was better to accept 
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his undesirable little wife than to lose him as her son. So she 
argued, and with pain and difficulty brought herself to act on her 
argument—accepting Eva as her daughter-in-law elect, but in the 
most niggardly manner that was possible, merely cutting the ground 
of complaint from under her son’s feet but giving no foothold of 
satisfaction. Mrs. Merton however, had the grace to congratulate 
both Eva and Sir James as if she meant it. She accepted Thomasina 
with as much pleasant sisterliness as if she believed her really fond of 
Benjamin and honestly glad to be his wife; and she half closed her 
sleepy eyes, purred softly and spoke sweetly to all around, and was as 
she had always been, the incarnate ball of swansdown with no angles to 
rasp even the most sensitive, and with soft pillowing for all the world. 
Mrs. Winstanley was the soul of maternal pride and ladylike satis- 
faction :—not rudely exultant as a servant-maid who had won the police 
sergeant, but serenely gratified, like a queen who has concluded an 
equal alliance. The girls were all that they should have been. In 
Eva’s wildflower face not a trace could be seen of the escapade, which 
it would be profanation to call by the noble name of Love; and her 
manner to Sir James was of the most bewitching and delicious kind 
—coaxing, childlike, artless, innocently suggestive of hidden feelings 
not yet revealed to herself, and loving more than she knew, while 
Thomasina was the impersonation of gentle dignity and well-bred 
content. It was peace and fitness all round; and the absence of that 
inharmonious rebel helped in the general charm. 

If it had not been for those odious debts the Winstanley heaven 
would have been cloudless and the family sea without a rock, as has 
been said—but those debts! those maddening bills! and the in- 
solent tradesmen who presented them! 

Naturally Thomasina knew very little of business forms—still less 
of how money could be raised by young ladies of quality, with only 
their pensions as the daughters of a major to call their own. But 
she had heard of joining in cutting off the entail, of post-obits and 
IOU’s and of bills at sight, of rent-charges and of mortgages; and 
she had a vague idea that she and Perdita together, both being of 
age, could mortgage, give post-obits, cut off the entail, and draw 
bills and IOU’s at pleasure—at all events that they could raise a sum 
of money for that poor darling mother of theirs which should set her 
straight for the moment. And after the moment:—what good to 
look ahead? Armour Court was one fact, and her settlements 
should be another, thought Thomasina. Meanwhile something must 
be done, and that at once. 

Wherefore, ignoring the decree of banishment, Thomasina came 
again to her unsatisfactory sister and proposed her plan of relief. 
She knew beforehand that Perdita would make no kind of objection, 
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and would neither stand on her dignity as the Discarded who refused 
to be let down and taken up again at pleasure, nor show any petty 
feeling of malice or revenge. Selfish, as it had pleased Thomasina 
more than once to call this recalcitrant rebel, she knew that no one 
could be counted on with more certainty to do a generous action—no 
one was a safer moral investment than this poor social mole who 
groped her way according to the law of right rather than that of 
expediency, and preferred the ridicule of men to the condemnation of 
her own conscience. And the result proved her correct. 

After her first outburst of wonder, pleasure, amazement, fear, all 
following each other in rapid succession, Perdita accepted her sister’s 
plan as quite sane and businesslike. They would go to the old 
family lawyer ; cut off the entail; give post-obits and 1OU’s; borrow 
money on rent-charges and mortgages to any amouut; and then 
mother would have a sum of money to go on with, the rocks would 
somehow sink into the sea, the clouds would vanish from the sky, and 
the velvet would be softer than ever. 

And of course when they did go they broke their basket of eggs, 
and found their rosy-cheeked apples mere skinfuls of dust. The old 
lawyer called them his pretty dears; explained to them their 
ignorance and his impossibility; laughed at their misplaced techni- 
calities ; and carefully buttoned up his pockets. So nothing was 
done here, and the pressure remained as great as ever. 

The day after this notable excursion into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
because she looked sad, and he asked her why, Perdita told the 
whole story to Leslie; and how her mother, apparently in the full 
tide of prosperity, was in reality on the very brink of ruin; when, if 
the rapids were reached, there would be a general shipwreck of 
everything—the home broken up, the seams and rents in the velvet 
displayed before the eyes of the mocking world, and the marriages of 
the two sisters without question broken off. 

She said it all to him one bright, brisk, frosty Sunday when they 
were in the Zoological Gardens together with the privileged hundreds 
who liked to see the lions fed, and to feel the crisp gravel scrunch 
under their feet and the fresh air blow on their cheeks. They were 
walking up the broad walk, she leaning on his arm, happy for all the 
tears that stood in her soft eyes—he more than happy for all the 
length of way which had to be gone before he could call her’ his wife 
and come to his inheritance of joy—when they came full on the 
family taking its pleasures too in the Gardens, all the same as the 
meaner sort. The two lovers were behind, each with his assorted 
love; and Mrs. Winstanley and Mrs. Merton walked in front as the 
vanguard of the little body. 

“Mother!” said Perdita impulsively. 
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A spasm crossed her mother’s face, but at that moment her con- 
versation with Mrs. Merton touched such an interesting point that 
she neither saw nor heard anything beyond her companion. Certainly 
she did not see Perdita; nor did Mrs. Merton; nor did the two 
lovers; nor did Eva;—but Thomasina looked at her neither kindly 
nor unkindly—just calmly and genteelly—and gave a little nod that 
lifted her out of oblivion but scarcely into real recognition. 

It was very dreadful to Mrs. Winstanley to have this thing to do. 
She was horribly angry with Perdita; nevertheless it went against 
her mother’s heart to ‘ cut’ her thus in public. But it was impossible 
to do otherwise. How could she introduce Leslie Crawford, the 
chemist, to Sir James or Mr. Brocklebank as their future brother-in- 
law ?—how present to them the chemist’s affianced wife as their future 
sister-in-law ? The thing was impossible! The great god Caste is a 
divinity not to be lightly disobeyed, and the necessities forced on us 
by our social position are imperative. She was but a unit—one part 
of the great system ; it was not for her to flout the unwritten law or 
break down the shadowy fence; and if poor Perdita’s bread was 
bitter to the taste, who but herself had brewed the yeast for the baking ? 

Yet her mother cut her just as her eyes were full of tears for 
sympathy with those hard maternal troubles—just as she had opened 
her heart to Leslie, and said with a sigh: “If only I could do some- 
thing to keep her ?” 

“ Are you made unhappy by their passing you by?” Leslie asked 
after a short silence. He saw by her poor sensitive face how deeply 
the blow had struck—that face which never masked her feelings— 
and a thought passed through his mind born of as much disdain for 
them as of love for her. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I am very unhappy. Though I do not 
agree with them, I have always loved them. It is they “who do not 
love me, not I who do not love them.” 

“Never mind, my darling,” he said. “I will be all to you that 
they have not been; and perhaps I may do you some good even with 
them. They are to be bought,” he added bitterly below his breath. 

But Perdita, looking up into his face, shook her head. 

“If they knew you, you could do everything,” she said simply. 
“But they will never let themselves know you; they will not give 
themselves the chance of finding out how good and true and noble 
you are.” 

“ At least they shall find out how much I love you,” he returned, 
pressing her hand against his arm, overjoyed by her praises which 
were true as exponents of her love if not of his own merits. 

That evening, Sunday as it was, Leslie Crawford went to No. 100, 
West Hill Gardens, and sent up his card, asking to see Mrs. Win- 
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stanley. She wondered at his insolence, she said to Thomasina, and 
refused to go down. What could he want with her but some horrible 
annoyance ?—perhaps to announce his approaching marriage with 
that degraded girl, and go through the farce of asking her maternal 
sanction; perhaps to remonstrate at that public ignoring of his and 
Perdita’s existence in the Zoological Gardens to-day ; no, she would 
not go down to see him. She would send him away by the servant ; 
she would not debase herself so far as to receive him. 

Then said Thomasina in her quiet voice : 

“T think I should go and see him, dear mother. No harm will be 
done, and you will hear what he has to say. See him in the dining- 
room. He does not look an impudent kind of man; and if he is 
insolent you can always ring the bell and turn him out of the house.” 

“Tt is impudent enough his daring to call here at all!” said Mrs. 
Winstanley pettishly. 

“Yes; but we had better hear his motive,” answered Thomasina. 

“Tf he has come to ask my consent to marry Perdita I shall not 
give it,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Certainly not. The one would make you a party to the affair; 
but there may be some other reason,” said Thomasina. 

And Mrs. Winstanley, who was by now completely under the in- 
fluence of her eldest daughter, sent a message to Leslie Crawford, 
whom she had kept standing in the hall all this time, to the effect 
that she would be with him presently and that he was to be shown 
into the dining-room. 

After a sufficient time had elapsed for the assertion of her dignity, 
Mrs. Winstanley went downstairs to confront this insolent chemist 
and druggist, who dared to love that member of the family whom her 
own people did not think worth the trouble of keeping to themselves. 
He was standing with his hat in his hand, examining the prints hang- 
ing against the walls—standing and examining just as unconcernedly 
as if he had been in the house of an equal, and not of one so im- 
measurably superior as was Mrs. Winstanley, the daughter of a dead 
bishop, and prospective mother-in-law of a live baronet. 

She made him the stiffest, the haughtiest of courtesies in acknow- 
ledgment of his quiet: “Good evening, Mrs. Winstanley,” said as 
any other gentleman would have said it—with no washing of his 
hands with invisible soap like a draper across the counter ; no staccato 
“Madam ;” no tradesman’s sign or manner anyhow; just—‘‘ Good 
evening, Mrs. Winstanley,” and then a slight pause. 

“T daresay you are surprised at my calling,” he said after a 
moment’s silence. 


“T am!” briefly replied Mrs. Winstanley. Her manner added, 
“and displeased.” 
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“Perhaps you are aware of the attachment between your daughter 
Perdita and myself?” he then went on to say as coolly as if he had 
been Mr. Brocklebank himself, or a gentleman of high degree offering 
bags of gold for the pleasure of relieving Mrs. Winstanley of an 
onerous charge. Her grand airs evidently did not impress him the 
least in the world. He thought them silly, artificial, contemptible, 
and was by no means overcome by them, as it was intended he should 
be. 

“T consider your allusion to this an insult,” replied Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

“No, Mrs. Winstanley, no insult!” he said. “ We have to look 
facts in the face, and this is a fact which must be accepted.” 

“No, I will never accept it! It is an insult,” she repeated. 

“Let that pass,” he said. “I did not come to proclaim what you 
already know, nor to press a point that is already settled. I came to 
put your own affairs on a better footing if I can, and to do what will 
make Perdita happier.” 

“The happiness of an undutiful and self-willed girl cannot interest 
me, her mother though I am,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “Her happi- 
ness is her sisters’ disgrace and my shame.” 

“Come, Mrs. Winstanley, not quite so bad as that!” said Leslie 
Crawford with a smile. “I am only a tradesman, I know; but I do 
not think you will find anything very far wrong in me, outside that 
damaging fact of the shop! I do not degrade you or your daughters 
by taking Perdita as my wife. Degradation does not come from the 
name of a man’s business if the man himself be just and honourabie. 
But I did not come to assert my integrity any more than to proclaim 
my attachment to your daughter.” 

“Then why did you come, pray?” interrupted Mrs. Winstanley 
glacially. 

“T came to see if I could be of use to you,” he answered. “ Perdita 
tells me that you are in money difficulties of a rather pressing kind ; 
and for her sake,” emphasizing the pronoun, “to prove to you how 
cruelly you have misunderstood her, I, as her representative, come to 
offer you such help asI can give you. I have saved money, and I 
am ready to hand you over a certain portion for Perdita’s dear sake, 
that I may buy your respect and better understanding for her.” 

Mrs. Winstanley was silent. She felt as we do when we have 
braced ourselves up to deliver a tremendous blow—and strike in the 
air. She was prepared to anathematize her enemy—and lo! here 
stood her deliverer; she was sure that the pivot of this visit was 
insult and wrong, and instead she found only help and consolation. 
It was a cup of healing that he offered to her lips; but it was gall and 
wormwood all the same. It went against her pride to owe her 
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salvation to this man; but pride must give way to necessity, and 
indeed her necessity at this moment was terribly great! 

“You are very good,” she half faltered, her handsome face set and 
white; “but I am deeply involved, and perhaps you do not know 
what you offer.” 

“T cannot quite pay the National Debt,” he answered with a 
smile; after all, it was for Perdita! “but I daresay I can manage 
enough to release you from your present anxieties. It is worth your 
consideration.” 

“Your terms of course are my recognition of your engagement to 
my daughter?” she said with all her former frostiness. 

“No; but recognition of your daughter’s self,’ he answered as 
haughtily as if he had been of her own blood. “For myself, Mrs. 
Winstanley, I desire nothing—I ask for no recognition—but I do 
demand for Perdita, whom I love better than my life, restoration 
to her rightful place in the family. Cut me to your heart’s content, 
but let me know that I have bought her re-admission.” 

“You are not selfish,” said Mrs. Winstanley, scarcely knowing 
whether to like or dislike, praise or ridicule this strange man, who did 
such a generous action with such an odd mixture of cynicism and 
tenderness, buying for the girl he loved what he so cordially despised 
for himself. ‘ You have saved me from a dreadful embarrassment,” 
she went on to say half hesitatingly. “Iam pushed into a corner, 
and, frankly, do not know where to turn. What a pity that you 
should bea chemist!” she added for the coda, sighing as she spoke. 

“Rather, what a pity you should think a man’s merit to be deter- 
mined by his profession, and that a shopkeeper cannot have the 
instincts of a gentleman,” said Leslie Crawford. “ What a pity that 
you should make artificial classification of more account than natural 
worth, and hold a titled scoundrel as superior to an honest commoner. 
It is this false god of Caste which is the ruin of English society—this 
absurd belief in rank per se which is taking the true manhood out of 
our country.” 

“We must have dignities and distinction,” said Mrs. Winstanley 
stiffly. 

“Tt is more important that we should have men,” said Leslie 
hardily. “But let us drop this discussion. It will lead to nothing 
useful. Tell me instead what I can do for you in your present diffi- 
culties ;—how much will release you?—and when will you ask 
Perdita to your house as a sister with her sisters? your daughter as 
they also are your daughters ?” 

“Dear child!” said Mrs. Winstanley, her displeasure melting as 
her pride succumbed to necessity, and she prepared herself to accept 
this tradesman’s money ; “it was never my work to banish her !” 
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Fortunately for the peace of all concerned Perdita herself shrank 
from going to the house when the lovers were about, and refused 
the offer to be her sisters’ bridesmaid, which Mrs. Winstanley 
honourably made her by way of keeping her agreement with 
Leslie. The story of her engagement to the chemist had leaked 
out by now, and both the sons-in-law elect were furious—each in 
his own way. 

“Tt is an unheard-of indignity—a crushing disgrace!” said Sir 
James after he heard this damning fact from his mother. “His 
brother-in-law the chemist and druggist,” was a knife which she did 
not disdain to use, and which she turned in the wound with cruel 
persistency. “If your sister comes to the wedding,” he said to Eva, 
“none of my peopleshall. If she cannot be prevented marrying that 
fellow at least she shall not be countenanced ; and I for one discard 
her without mercy.” 

“Tut!” said Mr. Brocklebank, jingling his heavy chain. ‘“ We 
will not be too hard on them. We will buy our drugs at their place 
—that will put a little money in their pockets; and I daresay I shall 
sometimes have a few old coats and waistcoats that will save the 
tailor’s bill. We need not receive them, but we can be compassionate 
and perform our part in alleviating their wants.” 

And when Mr. Benjamin Brocklebank, the master of Armour 
Court, took this tone, those who knew him understood the depth of 
disdain, the unfathomable contempt, from which it sprang. 

“‘ Mother has been saved ; that is all I care for,” said Perdita; “and 
by you, my best, my darling!—by the noblest man on earth, the 
wisest and the most generous!” 

“ Whose highest title to honour is that he is loved by the best girl 
on earth!” said Leslie with a lover’s foolish pride ;—“ one who has 
known how to appraise the things of life at their true value—who 
has thought love a better dowry than rank ; a woman’s duties higher 
than her rights; the quiet restrictions of home more precious than 
the excitement of liberty, the blare of publicity.” 

“Poor Bell Blount! I wonder what has become of her?” said 
Perdita. ‘How angry she was with me, and how she flung me off 
and turned against me!” 

“Well for you that she did,” said Leslie. “At one time you were 
in danger, but you were happily saved.” 

« By you,” answered Perdita with infinite tenderness. “If I had 
not loved you I should have gone into the Movement out of mere 
despair at the aimlessness of my life.” 

“You do not repent your choice? ” 

“No! Inever knew true happiness before; and I did not know that 
life held so much peace and joy for me as I find it does now, when I 
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am with you and I feel re you love me, ’ she answered, looking into 
his face. - 

« And will to’ ‘my. life's ead, ” said Leslie fervently. 

All the same he ‘was only a chemist and druggist, serving the pub- 
lic with rhubarb and colocynth. across‘a counter, and she was the 
daughter of a major and the granddaughter of a bishop—a rebel and 
a democrat, not honouring, as she should, the purple lappet that fell 
across her soft smooth shoulders—the blueness of the blood which ran 
in her wicked veins ;—not honouring anything so much as human 
worth and the truth of things, and that Love which makes our life 
divine. 
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